Reserves  to  cover  college  deficit 
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President  John  Tibbits  explains  cuts  at  press  conference. 


By  William  Waffle 

Administrators  at  Conestoga  Col- 
lege will  ask  the  board  of  governors 
June  27  to  approve  use  of  reserve 
funds  to  cover  a $750,000  to 
$800,000  deficit  for  the  1988/89 
budget 

At  a June  9 press  conference, 
president  John  Tibbits  announced 
the  deficit  and  said  it  can  be  covered 
by  the  college’s  reserve  fund.  He 
said  insufficient  government  fund- 
ing to  the  college,  changes  in 
demand  for  various  programs  and 
plans  for  program  expansion  caused 
the  deficit. 

Tibbits  said  he  will  ask  the  board 
to  approve  an  $800,000  growth  cost 
next  year  to  allow  expansion  of  the 
early  childhood  education,  general 
business  and  woodworking  skills 
programs  and  to  start  a new  general 
arts  and  science  program  in 


January. 

Early  childhood  education  expan- 
sion will  include  offering  the 
program  at  Waterloo  campus  and 
opening  Tall  Pines  day  care  centre. 

The  new  woodworking  skills 
centre  will  house  increased  enrol- 
ment in  the  woodworking  skills 
program. 

Tibbits  said  not  enough  students 
are  applying  to  some  other 
programs  to  support  their  con- 
tinuance. Few  people  are  applying 
to  technology  programs,  even 
though  industry  demand  is  high  for 
graduates  from  this  area. 

He  announced  that  no  new  stu- 
dents will  be  admitted  next  year  to 
five  technology  programs.  Between 
three  and  12  people  applied  to  each 
of  these. 

The  Conestoga  budget  was 
squeezed  further  under  the  pressure 
of  a $1. 5-million  or  33-per-cent 


reduction  in  purchases  of  training 
from  the  college  by  the  fedeal 
government. 

In  addition,  provincial  operating 
grants  to  the  college  will  increase  by 
only  2.55  per  cent,  which  does  not 
match  contract  salary  increases. 

Tibbits  said  the  deficit  can  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  college’s  $2.1-  mil- 
lion reserves. 

Tibbits  said  he  hoped  programs 
would  not  have  to  be  kept  closed 
after  next  year. 

The  reduced  enrolment  problem  in 
technology  programs  may  be 
solved  by  a marketing  plan  which 
vice-president  David  Gross  will 
develop  for  the  college  over  the  next 
year. 

Tibbits  said  part  of  Gross’  plan 
will  involve  promotion  in  high 
schools  and  reaching  families  of 
high  school  students  to  change  the 


community’s  attitude  about  college 
technology  programs. 

The  president  said  the  college  may 


also  institute  a co-operative  educa- 
tion program  to  attract  more  stu- 
dents to  technology. 


Layoffs  shave  $425,000  off  Conestoga’s  budget 


By  Nellie  Blake 

The  layoff  of  12  faculty  members 
and  five  support  staff  at  Conestoga 
College  was  announced  June  9.  The 
action  is  shaving  about  $425,000  or 
one  per  cent  off  the  college’ s budget 
for  salaries. 


In  a press  conference  to  ‘ ‘clear  the 
air”  about  financial  problems,  col- 
lege president  John  Tibbits  said  five 
programs  are  being  eliminated  for  at 
least  one  year. 

Tibbits  said  the  layoffs  are  a result 
of  increased  operating  costs, 
reduced  Canada  Employment  train- 
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The  mad  painter. 


Jim  Tremble,  a second-year  marketing  student,  attacks  painting 
college  walls  for  the  summer  with  red  paint  Wednesday,  June  8 
outside  door  number  four  at  Conestoga  College,  Doon  campus. 


ing  purchases,  changing  enrolment 
patterns  and  shifts  in  program  em- 
phasis. 

Four  management  positions  have 
also  been  eliminated  through  attri- 
tion, he  said. 

Tibbits  said  prior  to  the  layoffs  the 
college  discussed  the  option  of 
“bumping,”  or  allowing  qualified 
faculty  to  take  over  a similar  job  in 
another  area. 

Another  way  to  lessen  impact  of 
the  layoffs  is  to  offer  an  early  retire- 
ment option,  which  is  being  put 
before  the  board  of  governors  for 
approval  June  27. 

Of  the  faculty  and  staff  laid  off, 
four  are  from  Guelph  campus;  eight 
from  Doon;  and  two  are  being  trans- 
ferred from  Stratford  to  Doon. 

Programs  that  will  have  no  first- 
year  enrolment  in  September  1988 
are:  metal  fabrication  technician, 
Guelph;  electrical  technician- 
machinery  and  apparatus,  Guelph; 


electro-mechanical  technician-  in- 
dustrial control,  Guelph;  electro- 
mechanical technician-  hydraulics, 
Guelph;  and  machine  tool  setter 
operator,  Guelph  and  Stratford. 
About  30  students  will  be  turned 
away  because  of  the  cutback 

Tibbits  said  the  change  in  these 
programs  has  helped  the  college  to 
make  an  $800,000  expansion  in 
early  childhood  education  (ECE), 
woodworking  skills,  general  busi- 
ness, and  to  start  a general  arts  and 
science  program  in  January  1989. 

Tibbits  said  although  technology 
programs  place  97  to  98  per  cent  of 
students  in  jobs  after  graduation, 
not  enough  students  are  applying. 
Lack  of  applicants  is  creating  a loss 
of  revenue  which  is  hurung  the  col- 
lege, he  said.  Only  three  to  four  stu- 
dents applied  to  these  programs. 

But,  Tibbits  said,  there  is  a grow- 
ing trend  towards  part-time  educa- 
tion and  full-time  industrial  train- 


No  women  employed 
in  skilled  trades  yet 


By  William  Waffle 

Women  hold  slightly  more  than 
their  share  of  supervisory  jobs  at 
Conestoga  College,  but  hold  no 
positions  in  two  job  areas,  accord- 
ing to  college  statistics. 

Information  on  10  job  categories, 
presented  to  the  board  of  governors 
May  16,  showed  that  no  women  are 
among  the  college’s  12  semi-skilled 
manual  workers  or  six  employees  in 
skilled  crafts  and  trades. 

At  the  same  time,  the  report 
showed  that  in  three  of  the  10 
categories  there  were  more  women 
than  men  employed.  They  were: 
service  workers  (10  of  11 
employees);  clerical  workers  (125 
of  1 36  employees);  and  supervisors 
(13  of  24  employees). 

In  the  remaining  five  areas  — 
upper  level  managers,  middle  level 
managers,  faculty,  semi-profes- 


sionals and  technicians,  and  un- 
skilled manual  workers  — the 
majority  of  employees  are  men. 

Marilyn  Lambert,  co-ordinator  of 
education  and  employment  equity, 
collected  data  on  the  number  of  men 
and  women  employed  and  their 
salaries  in  different  job  classifica- 
tions at  the  college  as  of  March  31. 
Ontario  colleges  must  now  report 
this  information  to  the  Ministry  of 
Colleges  and  Universities  annually. 

The  information  was  reported  to 
the  Conestoga  board  along  with  a 
new  education  and  employment 
equity  plan  for  the  college. 

The  data  indicates  that  of  the 
college’s  642  employees  just  under 
half  (314,  or  48.9  per  cent)  were 
women. 

Of  the  college’s  358  faculty,  133 
were  women  (42.4  per  cent). 
However,  32  of  58  academic 

See  Equality,  page  3 


ing. 

Marketing  promotions  to  attract 
new  students  will  be  conducted  for 
approximately  the  next  year,  Tib- 
bits said.  The  promotions  will  target 
families  and  high  school  students. 

Faculty  and  staff  were  notified  of 
the  layoffs  June  6,  according  to  a 
press  release  handed  out  prior  to  the 
conference. 

Kerry  Gennings,  president  of  local 
238  of  the  Ontario  Public  Service 
Employees  Union,  which  repre- 
sents 251  support  staff  at  the  col- 
lege, said  the  union  will  look  into 
how  the  layoffs  can  be  minimized. 
It  will  consider  asking  the  college  to 
review'  their  financial  books  and 
suggest  alternatives  to  laying  off 
staff. 

Conestoga  College  operates 
within  a $50-million  budget,  Tib- 
bits said,  with  85  per  cent  or 
$42,500,000  of  that  allotted  for 
salaries. 


Seniors  to  study 
at  ‘summer  life’ 

By  David  Hiller 

Part-time  and  continuing 
education  will  be  offering  a 
series  of  workshops  for  in- 
dividuals 60-years  of  age 
and  over,  called  summer 
life  at  Conestoga-1988. 

The  workshops  are  from 
9:30  a.m.  to  3 p.m.  on  five 
consecutive  Tuesdays 
starting  July  12. 

There  is  a speaker/special 
event  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon  of  each 
workshop. 

Topics  include:  Travel 
Tips  by  Joy  Oldfield; 
Hawks  and  Owls  in 
Southern  Ontario,  by 
Bruce  Duncan;  The  Truth 
about  Lie  Detectors,  by 
detective  Randy  Close. 
The  fee  is  $20  per  person. 
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Getting  life’s  best 

By  William  Waffle 

Isn’t  it  important  to  be  good  to  yourself? 

Sure  it  is,  and  you’ll  be  reminded  of  that  wherever  you 
look.  It  doesn’t  matter  what  you  want  or  how  you  want  it:  a 
car  with  all  the  options,  a suntan  without  the  bum,  religion 
without  morals,  love  without  commitment,  even  a ham- 
burger without  a pickle,  but  you  can  ‘ ‘have  it  your  way.” 

Turn  on  the  radio  or  television  for  five  minutes  and  you 
will  see  beautiful  people  enjoying  the  good  things  of  life. 
Meanwhile,  someone  will  say  you  need  to  pamper  yourself. 
You  can  drive  out  discomfort  and  mediocrity  if  you  buy 
such-and-such. 

You  laugh  at  the  commercials,  but  enough  repetitions 
wash  the  message  down  like  a nice  cold  pop.  You  sense  that 
your  life  is  a flop. 

This  feeling  was  called  ‘‘the  North  American  paranoia” 
by  Dr.  John  Duncan,  professor  of  engineering  at  McMaster 
University  until  1986,  when  he  returned  with  relief  to  his 
homeland  Down  Under. 

Next  time  you  think  you  need  transformation  through 
another  new  vitamin  supplement  or  aftershave,  ask  yourself 
why. 

Your  heart  will  follow  where  your  money  goes.  Pour 
your  heart  into  something  that  can  really  change  life  for  you 
and  those  around  you.  Be  good  to  yourself. 


WHAT  J>&  YOU'  PLAfJ  TO  J>a 

/H  FR  ES  T/M  £ TH-t  S SUMMerR? 


You  Tell  Us: 


Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  comply  with  the  new  smoking  ban? 


“I  use  the  same  spot  outside,  but 
it’s  too  hot  to  be  out  there  today,  so 
I’ll  just  go  without.  I’m  not  a heavy 
smoker  anyway,  so  I’m  not  thinking 
about  quitting.” 

Dorothy  Marie, 
short-order  cook,  cafeteria. 


‘ ‘I  think  the  ban  is  great  and  I don’t 
mind  smoking  outside.  It  would  be 
nice  to  have  space  in  the  cafeteria 
provided  for  smokers.” 

Elizabeth  Christner, 
health  sciences  teaching 
master. 


“I’m  not  thrilled  with  it.  I get  10- 
minute  breaks  and  now  I have  to  run 
outside  for  a smoke.  Also,  the 
school  needs  ashtrays  outside.” 

Rene  Demers, 

first-year  electronic  engineer 
technician. 


“It’s  great  in  the  summer  to 
smoke  outside,  but  it  will  be  terrible 
in  the  winter.  I’ll  probably  quit 
smoking  before  winter  comes.” 

Annette  Nunnikhoven, 
first-year  nursing. 


Say  goodbye  to  the  ‘good  ole  days’  of  1988 


By 

Diane  Rabatich 


When  issues  come  flying  like  dandelion 
seeds  across  an  editor’s  desk,  it’s  time  to  do 
a grab-bag  editorial. 

Awareness  Week  (or  should  it  be  Unaware- 
ness Week?)  on  Doon  campus  fades  in 
memory.  Films  were  sparsely  attended,  and 
rarely  did  anyone  man  a pamphlet-laden 
table  of  information  on  physically  chal- 
lenged adults.  Waterloo  and  Guelph  did 
more  to  raise  awareness  of  special  needs  of 
students  on  their  campuses.  Three  students 
tried  one  of  Doon’s  accessible  elevators  (a 
freight  elevator).  No  one  in  a wheelchair 


could  operate  it  on  his  or  her  own. 

People  have  to  speak  up  about  injustice,  and 
ruthless  destruction  of  the  past,  before  it’s  too 
late.  Will  Conestoga  College  rent  rooms  in 
hotels  proposed  along  Homer  Watson 
Boulevard,  instead  of  replacing  portables 
with  new  buildings?  It  goes  with  the  com- 
muter-college image. 

Speaking  of  the  good  ole  days,  you  may 
remember  1988  as  the  year  when  England 
dropped  its  pound  (no  more  notes,  just  coins) 
and  Canadians  got  used  to  loonies  (replacing 
dollar  bills).  Dec.  31,  1988  may  be  the  last 
legal  day  for  paper  ones  if  a Commons  opera- 
tions committee  has  it  way. 

1988  was  the  year  when  Ontario  Premier 
David  Peterson  told  high  school  students  in 
Atikokan  to  “practice  safe  sex,  and  that 
means  condoms  must  be  used.”  Can’t  drink 
under  age,  but,  oh  boy.  Truth  is  stranger  than 


fiction. 

Conestoga  went  cold  turkey  on  June  1, 
1988.  Not  even  a big  bad  wolf  could  huff  and 
puff  at  three  little  pigs  going  to  school  here, 
as  the  college  adopted  a smoking  ban  and 
people  on  campus  watched  the  last  ashtray 
hit  the  dirt.  But  school  has  become  more 
popular.  Look  at  the  filbert  clusters  of  stu- 
dents sucking  in  fresh  air  on  door-steps. 

We  can  say  goodbye  to  other  traditions,  too. 
Farewell  to  door-to-  door  mail  service,  if 
Canada  Post  continues  to  deliver  our  mail, 
install  supermailboxes  and  increase  stamp 
prices. 

Remember  how  we  paid  taxes  on  taxes  in 
1988.  Ontario  telephone  subscribers  began 
paying  provincial  sales  tax  May  2.  On  a $10 
call,  they  now  pay  $1  federal  tax,  and  88 
cents  (up  from  70)  provincial  tax,  for  a total 
cost  of  $11.88.  Freedom  of  speech  costs 


these  days,  and  inflation  keeps  on  ticking. 

June  1988  was  costly  at  Conestoga,  too, 
what  with  staff  layoffs,  program  consolida- 
tions, and  belt  tightening  to  fit  within  guide- 
lines of  a penny-pinching  budget.  Is  the 
Scrooge  syndrome  another  below-stairs 
bimbo,  or  a sign  of  leaner  times  ahead. 

Provincial  grants  to  Conestoga  increased  at 
less  than  the  inflation  rate  this  year.  With  the 
greying  of  Canada,  young  people  need  a 
kickdrop  in  the  proverbial  bucket.  Someone 
has  to  know  how  to  support  us  when  we 
retire.  There’s  no  time  to  lose,  Peterson;  fork 
out 

And  more  goodbyes.  We  (Spoke  staff)  say 
goodbye  to  Conestoga  as  we  leave  for  work 
terms  and  new  frontiers.  It’s  been  real;  it’s 
been  a slice.  We  wish  best  of  luck  to  the  new 
crew  that  takes  over  in  July.  See  ya  later, 
dudes  (when  we’re  famous!). 
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Equality 


(Continued  from  page  1) 


Male  and  female  employees  of  Conestoga 
College  and  their  salaries  as  of  March  31 , 1 988 


Abella  category 

employees 

male  employees 

female  employees 

ratio  of  salaries 

number 

number 

average 

salary 

number 

average 

salary 

female/male 
(per  cent) 

upper  level 
managers 

12 

10 

71,055 

2 

66,693 

93.9 

middle  level 
managers 

30 

20 

52,809 

10 

50,713 

96.0 

faculty 

358 

225 

4,240 

133 

42,627 

96.4 

semi- 

profesiionals, 

technicians 

48 

29 

30,171 

19 

28,476 

94.4 

supervisors 

24 

11 

41,368 

13 

35,259 

85.2 

clerical 

workers 

136 

11 

24,821 

125 

21,694 

87.2 

service 

workers 

11 

1 

22,463 

10 

23,558 

104.9 

skilled  crafts 
and  trades 

6 

6 

28,599 

0 

0 

0.0 

semi-  skilled 

manual 

workers 

12 

12 

25,472 

0 

0 

0.0 

unskilled 

manual 

workers 

15 

3 

21,189 

2 

20,221 

95.4 

totals 

642 

328 

314 

programs  throughout  the  college 
had  no  women  faculty,  whereas 
■w-ce  programs  had  no  male  faculty. 
PLambcrtsaid  in  an  interview  “it  is 
j ust  a cop-out’  ’ for  the  college  to  say 
no  women  arc  employed  in  a certain 
area  because  no  women  have  ap- 
plied. 

“We  have  to  be  more  pro-active 
than  we  have  been  (in  the  past).” 

Lambert  said  the  large  number  of 
women  supervisors  is  an  encourag- 
ing sign.  Women  have  gained  ac- 
cess to  management  positions 
through  this  category,  especially  in 
clerical  jobs. 

The  average  female  salary  lies 
within  7 per  cent  of  the  average 
male  salary  in  six  of  10  employment 
categories.  In  two  other  categories  - 

- supervisors  and  clerical  workers  - 

- women  earn  less  than  their  male 
counterparts:  only  85.2  per  cent  and 
87.4  per  cent  as  much,  respectively. 
In  the  remaining  two  categories,  no 
women  are  employed. 

Lambert  said  in  an  interview  that 
these  low  averages  are  probably  re- 
lated to  seniority.  She  said  most  of 
the  movement  of  female  employees 
from  clerical  to  supervisory  posi- 
tions has  occurred  recently.  They 
have  not  had  their  jobs  as  long  as 
their  male  counterparts,  so  they 
have  not  climbed  as  high  on  the  pay 
scale. 

President  John  Tibbits  said  he 
thought  the  college  is  doing  a good 
job  of  providing  equal  employment 
opportunity  for  women,  but  added, 
“We  can  do  better.” 

Lambert’s  report  assigned 
employees  to  groups  called  Abella 
categories,  named  after  Judge 
Rosalie  Abella,  who  chaired  a 
Royal  Commission  in  1983  to  in- 
vestigate ways  to  promote  equal 
employment  opportunities. 

Of  12  categories  suggested  by 
Abella,  Conestoga  employees  fit 
into  10,  including  upper  level 
managers,  middle  level  managers, 
faculty,  semi-professionals  and 
technicians,  supervisors,  clerical 
workers,  service  workers,  skilled 
crafts  and  tradesmen/women,  semi- 
skilled manual  workers  and  un- 


skilled manual  workers.  The  col- 
lege has  no  employees  in  two 
categories,  forcmcn/womcn  and 
sales. 

Lambert  said  that  no  women  arc 
employed  as  skilled  crafts  and 
tradespeople  or  as  semi-skilled 
manual  workers  because  women 
“don’t  see  themselves  as  working 
in  that  area.”  She  said  that  women 
do  not  apply  for  these  jobs. 

According  to  employment  trans- 
actions data,  one  job  became  vacant 
in  each  of  these  two  categories  over 
the  last  year.  When  the  college 
sought  to  hire  two  new  employees 
for  the  jobs,  18  men  applied  for  the 
skilled  crafts  and  trades  position 
and  21  men  applied  for  the  semi- 
skilled manual  worker  position.  No 
women  applied  for  either  job. 

Lambert  said  the  college  needs  to 
use  special  recruiting  techniques  to 
encourage  women  to  apply  for  such 
jobs.  She  gave  as  an  example  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  police  force, 
which  placed  job  postings  in 
laundromats  to  encourage  women 
to  apply  for  jobs  and  also  in  regions 
of  the  city  where  ethnic  minorities 
will  be  more  likely  to  see  them. 

Lambert  said  the  college  can  also 
help  men  and  women  move  intd 
non-traditional  areas  by  providing 
appropriate  training. 

She  said  that  the  college  can 
promote  employment  equity  not 
only  on  the  employee  level,  but  also 
at  the  student  level.  Men  and 
women  starting  school  should  be 
encouraged  to  get  training  that 
would  qualify  them  for  non-tradi- 
tional jobs. 

Lambert  said  her  report  consists 
only  of  objectives.  These  must  be 
approved,  changed  or  rejected  by 
the  board  of  governors  on  June  27. 
The  education  and  employment 
equity  advisory  committee  will  turn 
the  objectives  into  action  plans 
during  the  1988/89  year. 

Lambert  said  she  expects  the 
federal  government  will  soon  re- 
quire a similar  study  about  employ- 
* ment  opportunity  for  other  target 
groups  at  the  college. 

She  said  that  institutions  such  as 


universities,  which  are  supported 
by  federal  contracts,  must  already 
report  annually  on  the  employment 
of  five  designated  groups:  native 
Canadians,  visible  minorities, 
physically  disabled,  women  and,  in 
Ontario,  francophones. 

She  explained  that  colleges  have 
not  yet  been  required  to  report  on 
other  groups,  other  than  female 
employees,  because  they  are  sup- 
ported by  a Canadian  Employment 


and  Immigration  Commission 
grant,  which  is  not  considered  part' 
of  a federal  contract. 

Lambert  said  the  federal  govern- 
ment also  informally  designates 
older  workers  for  employment 
equity.  Rather  than  requiring  an  an- 
nual report  from  institutions  for 
these  people,  the  government  en- 
courages colleges  and  universities 
to  co-operate  with  a program  called 
Transitions. 


Older  workers  who  lose  their  jobs 
when  employers  lay  them  off  or  go 
out  of  business  are  provided  with  a 
Transitions  card,  Lambert  said. 
This  entitles  them  to  $5,000-worth 
of  career-  related  training. 

The  Ministry  of  Skills  Develop- 
ment encourages  employers  to  hire 
older  workers  with  a Transitions 
card  and  train  them  for  new  posi- 
tions. 


Before  the  ban,  he  said,  some 
smokers  would  butt  out  on  furniture 
or  in  carpeting  and  spoil  the  reputa- 
tion of  smokers  who  used  the 
ashtrays  provided. 

Gilberds  said  there  is  no  penalty 
for  smoking  but  smokers  are  given 
a warning  by  security  or  anyone 
who  notices. 

On  a walk  through  the  building 
June  6,  he  said,  he  didn’t  notice 
anyone  lighting  up  a cigarette. 

Janet  Smith,  campus  security  of- 
ficer, said  there  were  a few  com- 
plaints when  she  asked  smokers  to 
butt  out.  The  offenders  were  older 
women,  she  said. 


Photo  by  Nellie  Blake/Spoke 

Neil  Johnstone,  college  painter,  takes  down  last  ashtray  June  3. 


College  smoking  ban  runs  smoothly,  says  Gilberds 


iy  Nellie  Blake 

Although  it’s  “a  little  incon- 
enient,”  the  smoking  ban  imposed 
une  1 across  the  college  is  running 
moothly  for  smokers  and  non- 
mokers,  according  to  the  campus 


security  supervisor  at  Doon. 

Bob  Gilberds  said  although  there 
have  been  a few  complaints  about 
the  hassle  of  smoking  outside,  the 
ban  is  being  accepted  by  smokers 
and  non-smokers  alike. 

“No  smoking  in  this  building” 


signs  fastened  to  the  outside  walls 
of  the  main  building  are  also  abided 
by,  Gilberds  said. 

Ashtrays  were  removed  from  the 
walls  of  buildings  by  maintenance 
staff  May  30  and  31,  he  said.  They 
missed  one  ashtray  on  the  fourth 
floor,  but  it  was  removed  June  3. 


Gilberds  said  the  ban  was  a good 
idea  from  the  viewpoint  of  cleanup 
crews,  because  of  the  noticeable 
decrease  in  ashes  and  butts  left  on 
carpets  and  furniture. 


Wf 


Photo  by  Kathy  Bonaldo/Spoke 

Smokers  enjoy  a puff  outside  at  Doon  campus. 
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Counsellors  learn  to  change  thinking  patterns 


By  Nellie  Blake 

Seventy-seven  counsellors 
learned  ways  to  change  thinking 
patterns  and  analyse  stressful  situa- 
tions in  a conference  held  June  8, 
led  by  one  of  the  most  influential 
pyschotherapists  in  North  America, 
Donald  Meichenbaum. 

Called  cognitive  behavior 
modification  (CBM),  the  con- 
ference was  held  at  Doon  campus 
and  was  sponsored  by  Conestoga 
College’s  student  services  and  con- 
tinuing education  departments. 

About  15  counsellors  from  the 
college  attended,  as  well  as  social 
workers,  psychotherapists  and 
probation  and  parole  counsellors 
from  the  community.  Counsellors 
from  Fanshawe  College  in  London 
also  attended. 

A professor  at  the  University  of 
Waterloo,  Meichenbaum  used  an- 
cedotes  to  outline  what  constitutes 
a CBM  model  and  how  to  distin- 
guish between  a cognitive  event, 
process  and  structure. 

Problems  started  after  he 
put  his  youngest  son  to 
bed  and  sat  down  to  watch 
TV. 


Other  goals  of  the  conference 
were  studying  case  histories  and 
analysing  them  using  the  CBM 
model,  changing  a client’s  thinking 
from  negative  to  positive  and 
analysing  treatment  non-adherence. 

Meichenbaum  demonstrated  parts 
of  a CBM  model  with  a story  about 
babysitting  his  four  children  and 
having  problems  that  seemed  to 
snowball. 

He  related  how  his  wife  had  left 
him  for  the  evening,  putting  him  in 
charge  of  babysitting.  He  said  any 
normal  parent  would  expect  a quiet 
evening  at  home  and  time  in  front  of 
the  television  watching  his  favorite 
show. 

But  that  is  something  that  parents 
should  learn  not  to  expect  with  four 
children,  he  added. 


Donald  Meichenbaum  uses  hand  language  to  explain  the  CBM  (cognitive  behavior  modification)  model. 


Photos  by  Nellie  Blake/Spoke 


Problems  started,  he  said,  after  he 
put  his  youngest  son  to  bed  and  sat 
down  to  watch  TV. 

Meanwhile,  his  second  oldest  son 
had  given  the  third  son  a bath  and 
had  let  him  run  in  the  bathtub. 
Meichenbaum  heard  the  running 
and  envisioned  his  son  slipping  and 
falling  in  the  tub. 

Meichenbaum  said  he  ran  to  the 
bathroom  to  rescue  his  son,  thinking 
of  many  ways  for  his  son  to  be  hurt. 

To  add  to  the  problem,  his  oldest 
daughter  had  pestered  him  to  find 
her  ruler. 

Upon  entering  the  bathroom, 
Meichenbaum  said,  he  swung  open 
the  door  so  fast  it  hit  his  daughter  in 
the  nose.  This  caused  his  son  to  slip 
in  the  bathtub;  the  commotion 
awakened  his  sleeping  son,  who 
also  came  to  the  bathroom  where  all 
four  children  now  started  to  cry. 

Such  events  he  said,  are  a perfect 
example  of  how  parents  in  par- 
ticular can  expect  too  much  from  a 
situation  that  will  not  meet  that  ex- 
pectation when  handled  hastily. 

CBM  parts  are  used  by  counsel- 
lors to  help  analyse  a client’s  be- 
havior during  a stressful  situation, 
he  said. 


Joan  Magazine,  a counsellor  at 
Doon  who  introduced  Meichen- 
baum, said  the  ancedote  was  also 
used  to  give  counsellors  a sense  of 
the  CBM  theory  by  giving  examples 
through  cognitive  events.  Cognitive 
events  are  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
that  occur  during  a troubling  situa- 
tion. Emotions  and  thoughts  are 
used  by  the  counsellor  to  interpret 
the  situation,  she  said. 


“How  do  you  influence 
clients  to  deal  with  change 
and  accept  it?”  Meichen- 
baum asked. 


The  seminar  also  covered  the  cog- 
nitive processes,  or  the  act  of  stor- 
ing information  that  applies  only  to 
the  person’s  view.  Meichenbaum 
talked  about  cognitive  structures,  a 
person’s  basic  belief  about  life  that 
is  used  to  support  his  or  her  views. 

By  looking  at  these  aspects. 
Magazine  said,  counsellors  can  help 
clients  challenge  themselves  into 
changing  those  views  and  the  some- 
times-negative  behavior. 

The  “Columbo-like  method”  is 


Employee  communications  plan 
on  target  for  January  1 989 


By  Nellie  Blake 

With  the  future  of  Conestoga  Col- 
lege in  mind,  a short-term  com- 
munications plan  is  being 
developed,  to  be  finished  by 
January  1989.  It  is  part  of  a long- 
term plan  covering  five  years. 

John  Sawicki,  information  ser- 
vices, said  the  short-term  plan  is  like 
a “snapshot”  or  forecast  of  what 
the  college  will  be  like  in  two  years. 
If  successful,  it  will  be  the  first 
major  project  of  its  kind  at  Cones- 
toga College. 

The  plan’s  goal  is  to  provide  com- 
munication between  the  college’s 
five  campuses  that  are  spread  over 
four  counties  (Huron,  Perth,  Wel- 
lington and  Waterloo  region). 

The  plan  will  be  completed  by  late 
June  after  several  meetings  with 
Larry  Rechsteiner,  associate  direc- 
tor of  long-range  planning.  In  Oc- 
tober, the  plan  will  be  combined 
with  the  long-  term  plan,  which  will 
be  completed  by  January  1989. 

The  next  two  years  will  function 
as  a trial  period  for  the  short-  term 
plan.  Sawicki  said  questions  of  the 


need  for  more,  or  less,  communica- 
tion between  campuses  will  be 
asked,  and  answers  applied  to  the 
long-term  plan. 

The  short-term  plan  consists  of 
printed  material  that  will  be  dis- 
tributed, presidential  forums  and 
personal  contact,  Sawicki  said. 

Strategic  plan  material  will  be 
analyzed  in  a three-day  meeting 
with  Rechsteiner  at  the  end  of  June, 
Sawicki  said.  Plan  revisions  will  be 
ready  by  October,  when  a draft  form 
will  be  designed.  The  final  form  will 
be  ready  by  January  1989. 

Sawicki  said  its  goal  is  to  help  the 
college  and  its  employees  move 
ahead  easily  into  projected  changes. 

He  said  methods  for  communicat- 
ing with  employees  have  yet  to  be 
decided,  but  he  suggests  using  for- 
mal and  informal  media.  A clearer 
idea  of  what  media  to  use  will  be 
presented  to  Rechsteiner  in  June,  he 
said. 

Another  aspect  that  isn  ’t  defined  is 
the  frequency  of  communication,  he 
added. 

Sawicki  said  there  is  no  rush  to 
have  communications  plans 


finished  because  of  employees’  ab- 
sence during  summer  months.  The 
real  rush  and  need  for  communica- 
tion, he  added,  will  occur  when  fall 
classes  start. 

He  said  the  strategic  and  com- 
munications plans  are  a ‘ ‘very  smart 
thing  for  the  college  to  do,”  because 
of  changes  over  the  next  20  years. 
He  said  now  is  the  time  to  think  of 
new  solutions  to  future  problems. 
The  plans  will  provide  a 
“touchstone”  for  employees  in  the 
future. 

The  communications  project  is 
based  on  a grid  exercise  conducted 
about  two  years  ago,  Sawicki  said. 
The  excercise  allowed  employees 
to  voice  concerns  about  problem 
areas.  One  main  problem  voiced 
was  communications. 

One  of  Sawicki’s  problems  for 
setting  up  both  communications 
plans,  he  said,  is  that  employees 
have  slightly  different  definitions  of 
communications.  He  added  that  his 
objective  is  to  clearly  define  com- 
munications initiatives  so 
employees  won’t  be  misled. 


one  way  of  questioning  the  client  to 
get  to  the  heart  of  the  problem, 
Meichenbaum  said. 

The  Columbo-style  questioning, 
she  said,  puts  the  responsibility  of 
changing  the  behavior  of  the  client, 
on  the  client  By  “playing  dumb” 
(like  the  TV  detective),  counsellors 
will  also  get  clients  to  answer  their 
own  questions. 

Factors  counsellors  must  consider 
to  reach  the  heart  of  the  problem 
are:  a definition  of  problem  be- 
havior, the  severity  of  the  problem, 
the  generality  of  the  problem,  the 
structures  of  behavior,  the  implica- 
tions of  behavior  and  how  to  im- 
prove the  situation. 

Illustrating  failure  to  cure  the 
client  or  treatment  non-  adherence, 
Meichenbaum  said  clients  forget 
five  minutes  later  what  was  said 
during  the  session. 

This  holds  true  for  doctors  or 


counsellors  who  hear  only  half  of 
what  a client  has  said. 

Meichenbaum  said  counsellors 
know  their  guidance  is  working 
when  clients  jump  one  step  ahead 
and  make  their  own  observations 
and  conclusions. 

Meichenbaum  advised  counsel- 
lors to  challenge  their  clients  to  use 
images  and  analyses  of  their  feel- 
ings and  thoughts  to  help  cope  with 
difficult  situations. 

By  anticipating  non-adherence,  a 
counsellor  tries  to  get  a client  to 
commit  himself. 

Magazine  said  the  college  raised 
an  unofficial  sum  of  $1,500  from 
the  conference. 

Meichenbaum  was  named  one  of 
the  10  most  influential 
psychotherapists  in  North  America 
in  a survey  conducted  by  American 
Psychologist  magazine. 


HEALTH  SCIENCES  STUDENTS 

WHERE  WILL  YOU  BEGIN  YOUR 
CAREER? 

9 9 
• ■ 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  EXPLORE  YOUR 
CAREER  OPTIONS 

ATTEND  THE  HEALTH  SCIENCES 
CAREERS  FAIR!! 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  22 
KENNETH  E.  HUNTER  RECREATION 
CENTRE 

1 :00  - 3:30  p.m. 

DON’T  MISS  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SPEAK  WITH 
REPRESENTATIVES  FROM  40 
HEALTH  CARE  INSTITUTIONS  ABOUT  CAREER 
OPPORTUNITIES,  FURTHER  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING, 
WORKING  CONDITIONS  AND  OTHER  RELATED  ISSUES. 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  STARTING  YOUR  PROFESSIONAL , 
CAREER, 

IT’S  NEVER  TOO  EARLY;  BUT  OFTEN  TOO 
LATE! 

SEE  YOU  THERE!! 
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Employees  ‘meet  the  challenge’  at 


awareness  day 


Photo  by  Kathy  Bonaldo/Spoke 

Roly  Burkman  (left)  and  Kevin  Huber  use  a braille  computer. 


By  Kathy  Bonaldo 

About  45  faculty  and  staff  mem- 
bers of  Conestoga  College,  Guelph 
campus,  participated  in  the  special 
needs  awareness  day,  Wednesday, 
June  l,said  Roger  Mainland,  coun- 
sellor and  co-  ordinator  of  student 
services,  at  the  Guelph  campus. 

“I  think  it  was  a good  idea  to  have 
these  seminars  now,  considering  it 
was  Awareness  Week,  although  I 
think  if  we  ever  plan  to  have  another 
day  like  this,  it  should  be  earlier  in 
the  year.” 

Mainland  said  the  seminar  would 
have  been  more  useful  to  faculty 
and  staff  if  held  in  September,  when 
staff  and  faculty  could  use  some  of 
the  learned  information  on  their  stu- 
dents. 

Rick  Casey,  manager  of  central 
student  services,  was  the  first  guest 
speaker.  Casey’s  topic  was  tided 
Meeting  the  Challenge. 


and  secondary  schools,  including 
some  who  cannot  hear,  talk  or  read. 

Other  students  might  have  only  a 
physical  handicap;  for  example, 
they  might  be  visually  impaired. 
MacLellan  said  there  are  12  blind 
students  attending  schools  in  Wel- 
lington County. 


“These  students  aren’t 
called  behavioral  students 
because  they  swore  at 
their  teacher  or  at  a fellow 
student.”  - MacLellan 


there  are  also  students  with  be- 
havioral problems.  These  students 
have  great  emotional  and  social 
trouble,  she  said. 

“These  students  aren’t  called  be- 
havioral students  because  they 
swore  at  their  teacher  or  at  a fellow 
student.  These  are  the  children  who 
do  not  know  how  to  cope  with 
everyday  problems.” 

There  are  also  gifted  or  excepticn- 


gestions  to  help  teachers  cope  with 
special  needs  students. 

She  said  it  would  help  students 
with  reading  problems  if  teachers 
put  stories  on  tape,  although  this  is 
a timely  and  expensive  procedure. 

“And  for  students  who  have  little 
self-esteem,  teachers  should  try  to 
help  students  achieve  some  sort  of 
successful  experience.  It  will  put 
them  back  on  track  and  feel  confi- 
dent,” she  suggested. 

Chris  Homett,  executive  director 
for  Kitchener- Waterloo  (K-W)  Ac- 
cess-Ability, told  faculty  and  staff 
about  K-W  Access- Ability.  He  said 
the  non-profit  centre  assists  persons 
with  physical  disabilities  in  acquir- 
ing information  they  need  to  take 
control  of  their  own  lives. 

He  said  in  his  line  of  work  he  no 
longer  notices  people  with  dis- 
abilities — disabled  people  become 
people  once  you  get  to  know  them. 
Give  them  time,  he  suggested,  and 
the  real  person  will  come  out. 

“Pretend  you’ve  just  walked  out 
of  a cabin  and  you’re  looking  at  a 
view  of  mountains,  sky  and  water. 


“Teachers  should  try  to 
help  students  achieve 
some  sort  of  successful 
experience.” 

— MacLellan 


It’s  beautiful.  But  after  a week  of 
seeing  the  view  it’s  still  the  same 
and  you’re  probably  not  as  excited 
about  it.  It’s  the  same  with  disabled 
people;  we  see  them  and  they  are  al- 
ways there.” 

During  the  lunch  hour  break,  K-W 
Access- Ability  demonstrated  how  a 
blind  person  can  use  braille  on  a 


computer. 

Roly  Burkmann,  an  18-year-old 
wheelchair  user  enrolled  in  the 
electronics  program  at  Conestoga 
College,  Doon  campus,  and  Kevin 
Huber,  a blind  person  who  received 
his  masters  in  maths  in  1984, 
demonstrated  how  they  can  use  a 
computer. 

A display  was  also  set  up  in  the 
student  lounge  to  inform  par- 
ticipants about  the  Guelph  services 
for  the  physically  disabled. 

Lauren  Noble,  special  education 
consultant  to  the  Toronto  school 
board  for  the  past  15  years,  talked 
about  classroom  modifications  for 
students  with  learning  problems. 

Noble  said  students  with  learning 
disabilities  usually  demonstrate 
many  different  behaviors  that  can 


cause  damage  to  their  development 
in  all  aspects  of  life.  Students  may 
perform  well  in  one  area  but  poorly 
in  another  area. 

An  example  of  this,  she  said,  is  the 
excellent  hockey  player  who  is  a 
poor  reader. 

Noble  handed  out  a list  of  student 
behaviors  and  characteristics  of 
specific  learning  concerns. 

The  list  stated  teachers  can  iden- 
tify students  with  a reading  dis- 
ability if  the  student  has  difficulty 
with  visual  tracking  — making  both 
eyes  move  from  left  to  right  across 
the  page.  Some  of  the  behavioral  in- 
dicators students  will  demonstrate  if 
they  are  facing  this  difficulty  in- 
clude miscopying  from  the  board; 
slow  reading;  and  failure  to  identify 
specific  words  on  designated  lines. 


“When  people  plan  the 
battle,  they  are  less  likely 
to  battle  the  plan.” 

- Casey 


“When  people  plan  the  battle, 
they  are  less  likely  to  battle  the 
plan,”  Casey  said  in  his  opening 
statement. 

Beth  MacLellan,  co-ordinator  of 
special  education  for  the  Wel- 
lington County  board  of  education, 
focused  on  the  special  needs  in  Wel- 
lington County. 

“Wellington  County  provides 
many  services  to  meet  the  needs  of 
all  special  needs  students,”  she 
said. 

MacLellan  said  there  are  many 
handicapped  students  in  elementary 


al  students,  she  said. 

“These  students  are  very  notice- 
able. They  are  high  achievers  but 
some  have  some  sort  of  disability. 
These  students  are  usually  great  in 
the  arts  but  are  not  capable  of  think- 
ing in  other  areas.” 

She  said  there  are  about  16,000  ex- 
ceptional students  in  Wellington 
County  — 11,000  in  elementary 
schools  and  500  in  secondary 
schools. 

MacLellan  said  students  who 
graduate  from  secondary  school 
and  have  a learning  disability  can 
probably  “survive”  at  Conestoga 
College  or  any  community  college 
with  the  assistance  of  teachers  and 
counsellors. 

MacLellan  provided  some  sug- 


Colleges must  accommodate  handicapped,  says  report 


By  Kathy  Bonaldo 

Community  colleges  must 
provide  reasonable  accommoda- 
tions to  handicapped  persons,  states 
a college  committee  report  that  out- 
lines principles  for  colleges  to  fol- 
low for  special  needs  students 
The  report  was  handed  out  by  Rick 


Casey,  manager  of  central  student 
services,  at  the  special  needs  aware- 
ness day  Wednesday,  June  1 at  Con- 
estoga College,  Guelph  campus. 

The  report  states  that  the  Commit- 
tee of  Presidents  of  Colleges  of  Ap- 
plied Arts  and  Technology  has  es- 
tablished a task  force  on  college  ser- 
vices to  special  needs  students.  The 


task  force’s  responsibility  is  to  find  • Equal  treatment.  Handicapped 
various  ways  of  assisting  students,  persons  have  the  right  of  equality 
The  service  recommended  several  and  therefore  have  the  opportunity 
principles  to  use  as  guide-lines  for  to  enter  in  college  programs, 
the  colleges  that  have  students  with  • Undue  hardship.  Accommoda- 
special  needs.  tion  is  not  reasonable  if  it  imposes 

Some  of  the  principles  accepted  undue  hardship.  Some  of  the  factors 
by  the  Committees  of  Presidents  to  consider  include  significant  al- 
stated  on  the  report  include:  teration  of  a service;  inconvenience 


that  has  an  effect  on  the  college  due 
to  disruption  of  operations;  and  risk 
of  safety  hazard  to  other  persons  or 
property. 

• Identification.  Handicapped  stu- 
dents should  be  responsible  for 
identifying  their  own  needs. 
Verification  of  the  need  may  be  re- 

See  Report,  page  6 


Spoke  may  receive  $18,000 
in  flat  rate  from  DSA  next  year 


Talks  are  under  way  which 
could  see  the  Doon  Student  As- 
sociation (DSA)  provide  a flat 
payment  of  $18,000  to  the  jour- 
nalism department  for  the 
production  of  26  issues  of  Spoke 
next  year. 

The  DSA  has  been  paying  most 
costs  of  producing  24  issues  of 
Spoke  annually,  including  sup- 
plies such  as  photographic  paper 
and  film. 

The  journalism-print  depart- 
ment has  proposed  taking  over 
all  Spoke  administrative  duties 
from  the  DSA,  and  has  requested 
DSA  funds  under  a block  financ- 
ing arrangement.  In  return, 
financial  obligations  of  the  DSA 
will  be  limited  and  the  DSA  will 
be  entitled  to  a maximum  of  two 
pages  of  advertising  free  of 
charge  in  each  issue. 

A preliminary  meeting  on  the 
issue  was  held  June  7.  The  DSA 
was  represented  by  Byron 
Shantz,  DSA  president;  Phil 
Olinski,  DSA  business  manager. 
Grant  McGregor,  an  associate 
director  at  the  Doon  campus  who 
will  become  dean  of  business 
under  an  administrative  shuffle; 


and  Jerry  Frank,  a journalism 
teaching  master  who  functions 
as  managing  editor  of  Spoke. 

McGregor  is  preparing  a draft 
based  on  agreements  made  at  the 
meeting. 

About  10  years  ago,  Olinski 
said.  Spoke  was  entirely 
operated  by  the  DSA.  After  a 
while  DSA  staff  found  the  work 
of  preparing  Spoke  too  over- 
whelming and  their  school  work 
began  to  suffer.  At  that  point  the 
DSA  transferred  Spoke  editorial 
duties  to  the  journalism-print 
department,  but  retained  finan- 
cial duties. 

‘ ‘With  the  money  that  could  be 
saved  by  letting  Spoke  run  its 
own  affairs,”  Olinski  said, 
“other  DSA  activities  could  be 
better  funded.  We  could  give 
money  to  the  winter  carnival  or 
orientation  activities. 

‘ ‘Letting  Spoke  look  after  itself 
would  loosen  things  up  around 
here  (the  DSA)  by  giving  us 
more  time  to  do  other  things.” 

The  proposed  arrangement  is 
for  a one-year  trial  period,  with 
a review  scheduled  after  six 
months.  


Businesses  vary  from  U.S.:  developer 


By  Nellie  Blake 

Venturing  into  a smaller  market  in 
Kitchener,  a three-man  operation 
called  Powbro  Corporation  is 
coping  with  different  people  and 
businesses  while  selling  and  renting 
25  acres  of  land  opposite  Conestoga 
College’s  Doon  campus. 

Russell  Powadiuk,  a partner  in 
Powbro,  said  he,  his  brother  Robert 
and  Alex  Hacker  are  used  to  con- 
ducting business  in  the  United 
States,  where  business  transactions 
differ  from  those  in  Kitchener. 

Powadiuk  said  in  Kitchener, 
owners  of  franchises  have  a practice 
of  leaving  decisions  “up  in  the  air,” 
but  his  company  has  adjusted  well 
to  the  change. 

In  the  United  States,  where  most 
of  the  company’s  business  is  done, 
there  are  more  corporate  businesses 
involved  in  manufacturing,  dis- 
tributing and  offering  services,  he 
said.  There,  he  added,  decisions  are 
made  “on  the  spot.” 

Powbro  Corporation  bought  its 
land  from  UltraMar,  a British  oil 
company,  in  early  1987,  Powadiuk 
said,  and  will  sell  parcels  to  pur- 
chasers for  any  type  of  building  al- 
lowed. 

Powadiuk  said  Powbro’s  land  is 


being  rented  for  $300  per  acre  this 
year. 

The  land  is  being  offered  for  uses 
such  as  Waterloo  regional  head- 
quarters, hotels,  motels,  gas  sta- 
tions, bars,  offices  and  food  outlets. 
No  one  has  made  a firm  offer, 
Powadiuk  said. 

He  said  Waterloo  Region  is  still 
considering  whether  or  not  to  buy 
the  land. 

In  the  next  five  to  10  years,  there 
could  be  approximately  three 
hotels,  one  motel  and  one  guest 
house  constructed  on  a total  of  25 
acres.  There  could  also  be  two  gas 
stations,  one  on  each  comer  of  New 
Dundee  Road  at  Homer  Watson 
Boulevard. 

Construction  of  some  of  the  hotels 
and  the  motel  will  likely  begin  this 
fall,  he  said,  depending  on  the 
owners. 

The  corporation  is  considering 
four  offers  for  a hotel  of  ap- 
proximately 120  to  140  rooms,  a 
motel  of  about  65  to  80  rooms  and 
a guest  house  of  about  20  to  25 
rooms.  There  have  been  two 
separate  offers  fern  oil  companies, 
but  no  firm  decisions  have  been 
made. 

The  exact  building  sizes  are  not 
known  because  it  is  the  decision  of 


the  builders,  he  said.  He  added  that 
after  the  land  is  sold,  development 
is  out  of  his  hands. 

Powadiuk  compared  his  land  to  a 
pie  which  is  divided  up  into  pieces. 
Each  piece  is  purchased  by  a builder 
and  after  that  anything  could  hap- 
pen to  those  pieces  of  land. 

“They  (builders)  decide  if  we  get 
involved,”  he  said. 

An  additional  seven  acres,  a 
former  landfill  site,  is  also  being 
sold.  The  hole  was  used  to  store  ex- 
cess gravel  but  the  gravel  was  not 
packed  when  the  hole  was  filled, 
Powadiuk  said.  That  means  the  hole 
is  unstable,  so  builders  must  dig  15 
feet  down  (instead  of  the  standard 
six  feet)  to  anchor  a building  with 
concrete  and  steel  rods. 

He  said  possible  construction  of  a 
road  through  Doon  campus  that 
would  join  Doon  Valley  Drive  with 
Homer  Watson  Boulevard  at  New 
Dundee  Road  would  not  affect  his 
development  in  any  way. 

He  said  the  parties  concerned 
should  make  the  decision  of 
whether  to  build  the  new  road  or 
widen  Pinnacle  Drive  based  on 
which  would  be  safest 


‘Money  isn’t  everything’ 

Mansbridge  explains  job  refusal  to  ORA 


By  Tracy  Strassburger 

Peter  Mansbridge,  anchor  of 
CBC’s  The  National,  told  jour- 
nalists meeting  at  Conestoga  Col- 
lege June  1 1 that  he  turned  down 
“big  bucks”  at  a major  American 
network  because  he  doesn’t  think 
American  journalists  are  any  better 
than  their  Canadian  counterparts. 

“It  was  quite  simply  the  job,  and 
the  way  we  do  it  here  in  Canada, 
Mansbridge  said  of  choosing  CBC 
over  the  New- York  based  CBS  net- 
work. He  compared  the  network’s 


offer  to  “making  a zillion  dollars  a 
year  for  interviewing  Madonna,’’ 
and  said  ‘ ‘money  isn’t  everything . ’ ’ 

Mansbridge  appeared  comfort- 
able in  faded  blue  jeans,  open-neck- 
ed shirt  and  cream  sports  jacket  as 
he  talked  to  journalists  attending  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
Reporters’  Association  held  at  the 
Doon  campus. 

Staying  at  the  CBC  has  given  him 
“one  of  the  best  and  most  influen- 
tial jobs  in  Canadian  journalism,” 
he  said.  He  noted  that  many  other 
Canadian  journalists  have  been  of- 


fered jobs  in  the  U.S.  but  are  stay- 
ing here  where  “we  play  the  game 
as  well  or  better  than  anyone  else  in 
the  world. 

“If  (the  Americans)  are  any  better, 
why  do  they  come  up  here  to  take 
our  best  people  for  their  best  jobs? 
he  asked. 

While  there  is  commitment  on 
both  sides  of  the  border  to  cover  the 
news  of  the  day,  the  Canadian  com- 
mitment is  a little  broader,  if  not 
deeper,  he  told  the  80  people  in  at- 
tendance. 

Mansbridge  said  the  Canadian 


Information  Act  doesn’t  help:  reporter 


By  Elise  Brady 

Ontario’s  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  has  not  been  much  help  to  jour- 
nalists, Kitchener-Waterloo  Record 
reporter  Barry  Ries  told  a reporters 
group  meeting  at  Doon  campus 
June  11. 

Ries  was  part  of  a panel  discuss- 
ing Ontario’s  freedom  of  informa- 
tion act  and  its  effects  at  the  annual 
Ontario  Reporters’  Association 
convention. 

The  recently-built  Toyota  plant 
was  an  example  used  by  Ries  to 
show  the  lack  of  information 
received  using  guidelines  set  out  in 
the  act. 

Ries  contended  that  Toyota  did 
not  stand  to  lose  money  nor  were 
secrets  of  production  asked  for  in 
recent  requests  he  made  to  the 
government  for  information  about 


the  car  plant  in  Cambridge. 

The  size  of  buildings  and  what 
machinery  they  contained  were  al- 
ready in  the  public  domain.  Access 
wasn’t  denial  to  Ries,  but  most  of 
the  50  pages  sent  to  him  were  blank. 
The  government  waived  the  fee  of 
$19.14  because  he  was  a journalist, 
Ries  said. 

Frank  White,  director  for  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  and 
Privacy  branch  and  manager,  board 
of  cabinet,  said  there  are  four  steps 
to  accessing  information.  First,  find 
out  which  government  institution 
has  the  information  you  need. 
Second,  if  you’re  not  sure  which  in- 
stitution, call  the  co-ordinator  or  ask 
for  general  information  through  File 
Find.  Third,  make  all  requests  in 
writing.  And  fourth,  send  the  form 
to  the  appropriate  government  in- 
stitution. 


Each  ministry  now  has  in  place  a 
freedom  of  information  and  privacy 
co-ordinator,  White  said. 

Approved  documents  stay  on  the 
premises  of  each  ministry  for  three 
years,  after  which  they  are  placed  in 
the  records  section  for  another  eight 
years  before  being  placed  in  ar- 
cn-ves,  he  added. 

A party  may  ask  to  have  his  or  her 
files  exempt  from  public  access. 
White  said,  but  this  request  must 
pass  three  tests:  would  the  dis- 
closure interfere  with  law  enforce- 
ment; was  the  information  given  in 
confidence  by  a third  party;  and, 
would  the  information,  if  passed  on, 
result  in  monetary  loss. 

Colleges  and  local  school  boards 
will  be  included  under  the  Act  next 
year,  said  White,  and  information 
on  wages  will  become  available. 


public  tends  to  trust  its  journalists 
more  than  people  do  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  The  journalism 
profession,  he  said,  is  continually 
trying  to  explain  to  government  and 
the  public  that  “we  are  an  account- 
able group,  and  we  are  accountable 
to  ourselves  first.” 

But  the  public  still  does  not  under- 
stand the  way  in  which  journalists 
are  constantly  making  judgments 
about  what  is  news  and  what  is  not, 
he  said. 

Mansbridge  tackled  the  question 
of  how  far  journalists  should  delve 
into  the  private  lives  of  public 
figures. 

While  American  journalists  keep 
a close  watch  on  their  public  offi- 
cials, the  “‘mainstream  of  respon- 
sible media  in  this  country 
doesn’t,”  he  said. 

He  added  that  while  Canadian 
journalists  are  often  accused  of  tell- 
ing only  what  politicians  want  them 
to  tell,  their  private  lives  are  impor- 
tant only  when  private  actions  inter- 
fere with  public  roles.  Then,  he  said, 
“It  is  only  correct  for  a responsible 
media  to  expose  the  contradic- 
tions.” 

Mansbridge  reminded  the  group 
of  print  journalists  of  the  public 
trend  to  watch  news  on  television 
instead  of  reading  it.  Citing  a recent 
survey  which  revealed  that  50  to  70 
per  cent  of  all  Canadians  rely  on 
television  news  for  their  informa- 
tion, he  said  the  trend  is  ‘ ‘one  of  the 
things  that  scares  me  a great  deal.” 

The  National  is  a 22-minute 
newscast,  he  said,  but  contains  only 


Peter  Mansbridge 

about  the  same  amount  of  informa- 
tion that  appears  on  the  front  of  the 
Globe  and  Mail,  which  might  take 
the  same  amount  of  time  to  read. 

Following  his  address, 
Mansbridge  fielded  reporters’  ques- 
tions on  press  treatment  of  stories 
about  the  actions  of  two  Canadian 
politicans,  and  the  status  of  CBC’s 
planned  24-hour  news  channel. 

He  told  the  conference  that  he  had 
“no  problem”  with  the  way  in 
which  the  Ottawa  Citizen  broke  the 
story  about  former  cabinet  minister 
Robert  Coates’  visit  to  a German 
night  club,  nor  with  the  press  ques- 
tioning Prime  Minister  Brian  Mul- 
roney  about  who  paid  for  his  exten- 
sive collection  of  Gucci  shoes. 

CBC’s  all-news  channel,  he 
stressed,  will  come  to  fruition.  The 
network  expects  more  details  in 
September,  he  said. 


College  board  clarifies  eligibility 


By  William  Waffle 

Conestoga  College’s  board  of 
governors  has  clarified  who  is 
eligible  to  elect  four  internal  gover- 
nors who  represent  students,  facul- 
ty, support  staff  and  adm  instrati  ve 
workers  on  the  board. 

The  board  has  also  formally 
recognized  that  the  four  people  can- 
not be  obligated  to  represent  only 
the  point  of  view  of  the  group  that 
elects  them. 

The  board  also  approved  changes 
in  the  election  procedure  to  specify 
that  candidates  will  be  advised  of 
the  outcome  of  the  vote  one  work- 
ing day  after  the  election  and  that  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  has  the  right 


to  request  a ballot  recount  within 
five  working  days  of  the  election 
date. 

The  changes,  proposed  to  the 
board  on  May  16  by  Kevin  Mullan, 
director  of  finance  and  administra- 
tive operations,  describe  those 
members  of  the  college  community 
eligible  to  vote  for  the  student, 
academic  staff,  support  staff  and  ad- 
ministrative staff  internal  gover- 
nors. 

The  election  procedures  state  that 
eligible  voters  for  the  internal 
governor  representing  students  in- 
clude all  full  time  and  part  time  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  a program  of  in- 
struction (a  group  of  related  courses 
leading  to  a diploma,  certificate  or 


Where  are  the  sunfish? 

First-year  nursing  students  (from  left)  Andrea  Thomson,  Kathie 

Pickford  and  Laura  Grover  look  at  fish  and  explore  the 

mud  along  the  side  of  Doon  campus  pond. 


other  document  awarded  by  the 
board  of  governors). 

An  internal  governor  for  academic 
staff  is  to  be  elected  by  full  time, 
part  time  or  sessional  teachers, 
counsellors  or  librarians  employed 
by  the  board  of  governors. 

Support  staff,  including  full  time 
and  part  time  office,  clerical,  tech- 
nical, health  care,  maintenance, 
building,  service,  shipping, 
transportation,  cafeteria  or  nursing 
staff,  also  will  elect  an  internal 
governor. 

The  four  internal  governors  will 
have  speaking  rights  at  board  meet- 
ings but  will  not  be  allowed  to  vote. 

The  board  also  approved  changes 
to  the  nomination  forms  for  internal 
governors.  They  deleted  a reference 
dealing  with  the  internal  governors 
maintaining  communications  and 
acting  as  a spokesperson  for  their 
electorate  and  a requirement  that 
elected  governors  signify  their  in- 
tention to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
reference. 

The  Council  of  Regents  of  Ontario 
colleges  recommended  the  changes 
to  an  original  nomination  form  and 
list  of  procedures  proposed  by  the 
college  in  January. 

“The  council  stated  that  the  inter- 
nally elected  governors  cannot  be 
obliged  to  act  as  spokespersons  for 
their  electorate,”  according  to 
Mullan ’s  report. 

The  council  also  advised  that  “it 
was  inappropriate  for  internally 
elected  governors  to  be  required  to 
signify  by  signature  their  intention 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
reference  when  such  a requirement 
does  not  exist  for  appointed  gover- 
nors.” 

The  board  voted  at  the  May  16 
meeting  to  accept  the  changes  and 
re-submit  the  package  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Regents  for  final  approval. 


Audio-conferencing  gives 
teachers  link  to  courses 


By  William  Waffle 

In  September  seven  or  eight 
more  Conestoga  College  cour- 
ses will  be  offered  through 
telephone  hook-ups. 

Helen  Knibb,  distance  learning 
co-ordinator,  said  in  an  inter- 
view that  the  college  will  expand 
its  use  of  audio-conferencing,  in 
which  teachers  are  linked  to 
their  classes  by  telephone. 

Students  within  the  four  coun- 
ties which  the  college  serves- 
Huron,  Perth,  Waterloo,  and 
Wellington— will  meet  at  one  of 
four  or  five  locations  and  phone 
in  at  a designated  time,  Knibb 
explained. 

The  teacher  will  attend  at  one 
of  the  sites,  and  each  site  will  be 
equipped  with  a microphone 
system  which  can  pick  up  sound 
across  the  room.  A bridge  com- 
ponent will  link  all  the  sites,  al- 
lowing the  teacher  to  give  a lec- 
ture and  respond  to  inquiries 


from  all  the  students. 

Knibb  said  the  college  already 
offers  about  14  distance  learning 
courses  to  students  in  outlying 
areas  of  the  counties.  The  num- 
ber will  increase  by  seven  or 
eight  in  September  1988.  The 
courses  are  all  in  the  health  and 
social  science  areas. 

Not  all  use  audio-conferenc- 
ing, which  is  limited  by  the  fact 
that  the  system  is  voice- 
switched,  she  said.  Students  can- 
not interrupt  the  lecture,  because 
if  they  do  they  cut  off  anyone 
speaking  on  another  line.  In- 
structors are  challenged  because 
they  cannot  get  immediate  feed- 
back from  students,  she  said. 

The  sessions  are  limited  in  time 
to  an  hour. 

Knibb  said  she  is  also  consider- 
ing the  use  of  computer-assisted 
learning  courses.  These  allow 
the  instructors  to  show  students 
how  to  do  things,  besides  allow- 
ing verbal  interaction. 


Report  (continued  from  page  5} 


quested,  but  only  if  the  need  is 
worthwhile. 

• Targetted  programs.  There  are 
“regular”  programs  taught  in  a 
classroom  setting  specifically  for 
persons  with  handicaps  and  there 
are  “special”  programs  exclusive- 
ly to  persons  with  handicaps. 

•Eligibility  and  selection  criteria. 
Program  eligibility  criteria  must 
meet  the  requirements  of  the 


program.  Handicapped  persons 
must  meet  the  criteria  provided  that 
reasonable  care  has  been  made  by 
the  college  in  determining  the 
criteria. 

•Limitations  on  number  of  places. 
There  must  not  be  a limit  placed  on 
the  number  of  handicapped  students 
entering  a college,  unless  undue 
hardship  can  be  proved  by  the  col- 
lege. 


Conestoga  College,  Monday,  June  20, 1 988  7 
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Covered  bridge  (Ontario’s  ‘kissing  bridge  ’)  at  West  Montrose. 


Tours  glimpse  local  history 


By  Barbara  Schlosser 

Old-fashioned  drives  in  the 
country  can  be  revived  by  taking 
one  of  the  driving  tours  of  the 
Waterloo  Region.  These  tours  are 
available  from  the  Kitchener  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 


There  are  four  tours,  each  high- 
lighting certain  features  of  the 
region.  The  country  lanes  tour  is  ap- 
proximately three  hours  long  and 
covers  100  kilometres;  the  Welles- 
ley Byway  takes  two  hours  and  en- 
compasses 90  kilometres  of  the 
region;  the  Huron  Road  takes 
roughly  one  hour  and  35  minutes 
and  spotlights  the  history  of  the 
region  in  its  75-kilometre  tour;  and 
the  Southern  Trail  covers  160 
kilometres  during  its  four-hour 
drive. 


Maryhill  bell 


The  country  lane  tour  features  the 
rural  communities  of  St.  Jacobs,  El- 
mira,  West  Montrose,  Winter- 
bourne, Maryhill  and  Conestoga.  It 
also  is  known  as  the  Mennonite  area 
of  Ontario,  with  the  largest  popula- 
tion of  Mennonites  in  the  province. 
Travelling  along  the  roads  and  high- 
ways, a driver  is  sometimes  dis- 
tracted by  horse  and  buggies  clop- 
ping down  the  way.  The  traditional 
and  the  modem  also  come  together 
as  new  suburbs  are  being  built  in 
village  centres  which  are  bordered 
by  large  Mennonite  farms. 

The  Southern  Trail  highlights  the 
region’s  origins  through  its  em- 
phasis on  historical  structures  along 
the  drive.  The  Pioneer  Memorial 
Tower,  Doon  Heritage  Crossroads 
and  Reidsville  (home  of  the  oldest 
stone  house)  are  places  given  men- 
tion to  on  the  tour  map.  An  interest- 
ing spot  is  the  Alps  Woods,  a mor- 
raine  which  could  not  be  ploughed 
by  early  settlers  and  now  is  home  to 
many  wildflowers  as  well  as  red  and 
white  oak  trees. 

The  Huron  Road  travels  a rural 
route  through  the  towns  of  Baden, 
Haysville,  New  Hamberg,  Stratford 
and  Petersburg.  Baden,  known  then 
as  Weissenberg,  was  the  birthplace 
of  Sir  Adam  Beck,  founder  of  the 
Ontario  Pulic  Electric  Power  Sys- 
tem, and  industrialist  James 
Livingston,  who  also  invented  the 
Livingston  car.  Livingston’s  home, 
Castle  Kilbride,  is  now  designated 
as  an  historical  site.  The  Wellesley 
Biway  takes  a similiar  driving  tour 
through  the  rural  Mennonite  area  of 
the  region  as  the  country  lane  tour. 
It,  however,  places  more  emphasis 
on  the  region’s  cultural  aspects  and 
the  different  argiculture  which  is 
taking  place. 


A drive  through  the  region  gives  a 
traveller  a chance  to  get  a glimpse 
of  history  and  a realization  of  the 
beauty  which  is  just  in  our  back- 
yard. The  threat  of  urbanization  is  a 
steady  concern  for  smaller  villages 
where  traditional  lifestyle  is  chal- 
lenged by  those  who  want  the  best 
of  both  worlds  - a country  home  in 
the  middle  of  a city. 

It’s  a wonderful  trip  down  country 
lanes  and,  using  your  imagination, 
you  can  hear  early  pioneers  working 
in  their  fields. 
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Watering  trough  at  St.  Jacob’s  now  serves  as  a wishing  well. 
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St.  Jacob’s  Country  Mill  is  a favorite  of  tourists  with  its  boutiques,  pottery,  ice  cream  parlor 
home-made  candy. 


and 


Student  recommends  vacation  in  France 


By  Kathy  Bonaldo 

Imagine  yourself  viewing  Paris  from  the 
top  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  or  sipping  a cappuc- 

•cino  and  munching  French  pastry  at  a 
sidewalk  cafe  on  the  Champs  D’Elysees, 
suggests  a recent  graduate  of  Conestoga  Col- 
lege, Guelph  campus,  who  has  recently 
returned  from  a two-month  trip  to  France  and 
Italy. 

Luisa  Hogg,  a 23-year-old  graduate  of  the 
material  management  program,  said  there 
should  be  more  hours  in  a day  to  see  every- 
thing Europe  has  to  offer. 


Saturday,  April  30,  she  said,  marked  the 
opening  of  Paris’s  first  cultural  festival.  It 
lasts  until  July  1 and  events  are  scheduled  al- 
most daily. 

“The  festival  is  unbelievable.  There  are 
opera  singers  performing  duets  from  Puccini 
and  Donizetti.  There  are  dancers  from  the 
Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem  and  the  Frankfurt 
Ballet.” 

She  said  Paris  will  also  host  a Mozart  Fes- 
tival from  July  1 to  8 and  another  music  fes- 
tival will  run  from  July  15  to  Sept.  22. 

The  festival  will  include  the  Hagen  Quar- 


tet, of  Salzburg;  the  San  Francisco  Chamber 
Orchestra;  and  the  Australian  Youth  Or- 
chestra. 

“I  want  to  go  back  for  that  But  I can’t  af- 
ford to.” 

Laura  Kawrle,  a travel  agent  at  Golding 
Travel  Ltd,  said  France  and  Europe  are  the 
places  for  fun  and  excitement  this  summer. 

She  said  the  small  town  of  Goya,  France, 
also  has  a festival  that  runs  from  July  8 to 
Aug.  1. 

“If  you  like  fine  food,  good  wine,  hand- 
some men  or  beautiful  women,  Italy  is  the 
place,”  Kawrle  recommended. 


In  June,  soccer  lovers  can  take  in  an  Italian 
soccer  game  in  Florence  and  if  you  re  in  Sici- 
ly at  the  end  of  the  month,  she  suggests 
tourists  attend  the  awards  ceremony  for  the 
island’s  most  beautifully  painted  fishing 
boats. 

Kawrle  said  there  are  hundreds  of  events 
going  on  in  Europe  this  summer  - Naples’s 
Feast  of  the  Lillies,  Bolsena’s  Mysteries  of 
Santa  Christina  and  the  Dance  of  the  Ghost 
in  Castel  di  Tora,  to  name  a few. 

She  said  if  a tourist  is  planning  to  travel  to 
Europe  - specifically  landing  in  Venice  - it 
will  cost  about  SI, 029  this  summer. 
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Kitchener  architecture  traces  city’s  heritage  • 


By  Barbara  Schlosser 

You  can  experience  an  historical 
period  without  the  expenses  of  air 
travel  and  hotel  reservations. 
Kitchener’s  history  is  filled  with  ar- 
chitectural changes  which  trace  its 
early  days  as  Berlin  to  its  modem, 


growing-city  days. 

The  architectural  journey  is 
divided  into  three  walking  tours  by 
the  Kitchener  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. One  of  the  tours,  the  civic 
centre  neighborhood  tour,  high- 
lights the  downtown  core. 

The  tour  begins  at  city  hall,  con- 
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Tudor-style  home  on  Roy  Street. 


structed  in  1973,  replacing  the 
original  built  in  1923.  The  modem 
curves  and  red  brick  used  in  both 
city  hall  and  Market  Square  contrast 
with  older  architectural  styles  found 
in  the  area. 

A sharp  contrast  to  the  city  hall 
style  is  the  neo-classical  design  of 
clean,  simple  lines  without  great 
detailed  curves  and  arches.  Ex- 
amples of  this  design  are  evident  in 
the  Post  Office  (located  on  Duke 
Street)  the  row  of  shops  directly  op- 
posite to  it,  the  County  Registry 
(built  in  1938,  located  on  Frederick 
Street)  and  three  office  buildings  on 
King  Street. 

The  office  buildings  at  37-79  King 
St.  W.  show  off  tall  Ionic  columns 
and  detailed  large  windows  while 
still  maintaining  a simplistic  style. 

At  the  comer  of  King  Street  and 
Queen  Street,  three  significant 
buildings  stand  on  their  original 
sites.  The  largest,  the  Walper  Hotel, 
was  a famous  resting  and  entertain- 
ment centre  for  travellers  and 
visitors.  Constructed  in  1893  by 
Abel  Walper,  it  became  a high-class 
hotel  offering  opera  in  1896. 

Across  the  street,  the  Germania 
Block  stands,  now  known  as  the 
Bank  of  Commerce.  It  was  built  in 
1885  and  is  currently  being  restored 
to  its  original  splendor. 

The  last  of  the  three  buildings, 
directly  opposite  the  Germania 
Block,  was  known  as  the  American 
Block.  Built  in  1862  by  Louis 


Breithaupt,  it  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  clean,  curving  lines  and 
arches. 

Homes  built  around  the  city’s  core 
reflect  the  changing  prosperity  of  a 
growing  city. 

One  of  the  oldest  homes  on  Ellen 
Street  East  is  a small  white  Geor- 
gian cottage  originally  built  in 
1852.  It  was  built  by  Nicholas 
Zeiger,  who  established  a brick- 
works for  the  city.  Its  style  contrasts 
with  modem  condominiums  built  in 
the  area  and  the  new  Centre  in  the 
Square  built  opposite  this  block  in 
1980. 

After  Zeiger’s  death  in  1858,  his 
business  and  home  were  taken  over 
by  John  Daugberger.  He  purchased 
the  property  across  the  street  and  in 
1858  built  the  present  home  located 
at  132  Queen  St.  N.  It  was  built  in 
the  classical  style  which  features 
small-  paned  windows,  a facade  and 
trimming  along  the  doorway. 

Threatened  by  rapid  city  growth  in 
the  core  area,  the  “Sonneck”  lo- 
cated at  108  Queen  Street  North  is 
an  example  of  a house  which  was 
popular  in  this  area  over  80  years 
ago.  Built  in  1874  by  Louis 
Breithaupt,  the  house  demonstrates 
the  influence  of  the  Italianate 
design.  Stained  glass,  along  with  its 
delicate  detailing,  were  important 
features  of  the  home. 

Evidence  of  the  industrial  boom 
era  of  early  Berlin  is  chare terized 
along  Margaret  Avenue.  The  un- 


balanced streetscape  gives  the  street 
a unique  atmosphere.  Homes  on  the 
left  side  of  the  street  are  located 
close  to  the  street  while  homes  on 
the  right  are  set  farther  back  with 
spacious  lawns  and  trees.  Examples 
of  this  transition  are  found  at  31 
Margaret  Ave.,  a home  built  in  1882 
in  the  Tuscan-Italianate  design 
(double  brackets  under  eaves,  a 
square  tower  and  verandah),  and  54 
Margaret  Ave.,  built  in  1880,  a 
design  representing  the  Queen 
Anne  Revival  (walkway  to  front 
door  and  tilted  roof). 

Along  Ahrens  Street,  traditional 
homes  are  nestled  on  original  treed 
lots.  The  Hurlen-Scheurlen  home 
(5 1 Ahrens  St.)  is  still  in  its  original 
1886  Gothic-frame  design.  This  is 
contrasted  to  the  Victorian-style 
home  built  in  1 889  and  located  at  37 
Ahrens  St. 

Tudor-revival  styled  homes  be- 
came popular  in  1938.  Examples  of 
these  homes  are  found  at  20  and  26 
Roy  St.  This  style  of  house 
demonstrates  sharp-pitched  roof 
peaks  and  stone  work. 

The  civic  centre  neighborhood 
tour  can  be  completed  during  an 
afternoon’s  walk  and  exposes  the 
cultural  and  traditional  origins  of 
the  city  through  architecture. 

If  you’re  looking  for  the  riches  of 
the  past  without  travelling  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  just  open  your 
front  door  and  take  a walk  in  the 
city. 


Muslim  customs  set  scene  for  UAE  training  team 


By  David  Hiller 

Entertainment  in  one  society  can 
suddenly  become  taboo  in  another. 

Bob  Mclver,  manager  of 
programs  for  Cambridge  campus, 
Conestoga  College,  discovered  this 
nuance  during  his  three-week  visit 
to  the  United  Arab  Emirates  (UAE). 

As  part  of  a team  sent  to  train  in- 
structors there,  Mclver  arrived  on 
April  25  to  do  curriculum  research 
at  the  UAE  campuses  located  in 
Dubai,  Sharjah,  Ras  alKhaimah, 
Khor  Fakkan  and  Abu  Dhabi. 

He  then  found  out  that  the  annual 
religious  period  called  Ramadan, 
which  is  synchronized  to  the  lunar 
calendar,  would  last  for  the  rest  of 
his  trip. 


During  the  month-long  Ramadan, 
the  locals  fast  from  dawn  to  dusk, 
and  all  forms  of  entertainment,  such 
as  theatres  or  bars,  are  closed.  (Al- 
cohol is  forbidden  to  Moslems  by 
their  religion.) 

Mclver  stayed  at  the  Hilton  Apart- 
ments in  Dubai,  which  are  owned 
by  the  Hilton  Hotel  chain. 

He  said  that  his  accommodations 
were  very  comfortable. 

Although  the  Hilton  Apartments’ 
bar  was  closed,  the  restaurant  and 
recreation  complex,  which  con- 
sisted of  tennis  courts  and  a pool, 
remained  open. 

Mclver  said  he  worked  as  long  as 
12  hours  a day  except  for  Friday, 
which  is  the  Islamic  religion’s  ver- 
sion of  our  Sunday. 

He  used  his  spare  time  to  shop  in 


marketplaces,  which  were  open 
during  Ramadan,  and  trying  various 
restaurants. 

“The  variety  of  different  foods 
was  very  interesting.” 

Mclver  did  no  planned  sightsee- 
ing, although  he  saw  quite  a bit  of 
the  region  as  he  was  driven  to  the 
campuses. 

He  said  that  the  local  people  were 
quite  wealthy  and  there  were  many 
people  from  other  countries  work- 
ing in  commerce  or  oil-  related 
projects. 


‘ ‘The  people  are  very  friendly  and 
the  crime  rate  seems  to  be  very,  very 
low. 

“Even  though  you’re  a minority 
wandering  around  the  streets  shop- 
ping, the  people  hardly  pay  any  at- 
tention to  you.” 

Mclver  said  he  encountered  inter- 
esting people  and  experiences  and 
he  was  looking  forward  to  seeing 
what  things  are  like  in  a time  other 
than  Ramadan. 


Freeland 

By  Nellie  Blake 

Keeping  in  touch  with  modem 
technology  through  freelancing  for 
local  radio  and  television  stations 
and  organizations  is  the  best  way  to 
enhance  teaching  for  broadcasting- 
-radio  and  television  (BRT)  co-or- 
dinator  Gary  Parkhill. 

A Conestoga  College  employee 
for  19  years,  Parkhill  accepted  the 
job  on  the  condition  that  he  remain 
host  of  a radio  morning  show  simul- 
cast six  days  a week  by  CKKW  and 
CFCA  of  Kitchener. 

He  worked  on  the  show  for  the 
next  three  years  until  rapid  growth 
at  the  college  and  in  the  BRT 
program  forced  him  to  resign.  He 
still  does  the  Saturday  morning 
show. 

Parkhill  accepted  outside 
freelance  jobs  while  teaching  at 


ng  enchances 


teaching,  Parkhill  says 


Conestoga  because  of  an  observa- 
tion he  made  while  at  Ryerson 
Polytechnical  Institute  in  Toronto. 

He  adopted  the  observation  as  his 
motto.  “Teachers  teach  the  way 
they  remember  it  for  the  first  two 
years,  and  af  ter  that  they  teach  it  the 
way  it  used  to  be.” 

This  is  especially  true  in  broad- 
casting, he  said,  because  of  its  ever- 
changing  technology.  He  said 
freelancing  enhances  teaching  and 
both  are  similar  because  they 
present  a story  before  an  audience. 

In  other  jobs,  Parkhill  prepared 
packages  of  up  to  12  public  service 
announcements  for  the  Grand  River 
Conservation  Authority  (GRCA) 
and  Doon  Heritage  Crossroads,  to 
name  a few. 

The  announcements  were  broad- 
cast by  six  area  radio  stations  and 


some  television  stations.  Some 
projects  also  required  voice-overs 
for  films  and  slide  presentations. 

Another  project  Parkhill  worked 
on  was  a voice-over  for  the  Summit 
film  company. 

He  is  also  working  on  a commer- 
cial for  Summit  on  behalf  of  the 
Canadian  Spa  and  Pool  Associa- 
tion. It  will  be  broadcast  on  the  CBC 
this  summer. 

Parkhill  said  one  job  was  offered 
to  him  six  years  ago  after  he  invited 
a television  employee  to  the  college 
as  a way  of  promoting  the  BRT 
program  and  its  graduates. 

The  employer  was  impressed  with 
the  program  and  Parkhill’ s per- 
sonality so  much  that  he  asked  him 
to  host  a television  show  for  CHCH 
in  Hamilton. 

Called  Town  and  Country  On- 
tario, the  15-minute  show  has  now 


of  Canada  (BEAC)  since  its  begin- 
ning in  1976. 

Parkhill  has  held  every  executive 
position,  including  thatof  president. 

Other  BRT  faculty  are  also  en- 
couraged to  freelance,  he  said, 
graduated  into  a half-hour  show  that 
runs  all  year.  It  is  broadcast  in  1 1 
Ontario  markets,  including  Ottawa, 
Kingston,  Peterborough  and  Sud- 
bury. 

The  show’s  focus  is  on  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  issues,  such 
as  where  to  buy  the  best  new  farm 
equipment  and  how  the  government 
helps  farmers. 

Parkhill  is  a member  of  the  Central 
Canadian  Broadcast  Association 
(CCBA),  from  which  he  received  a 
friend  of  the  industry  award  last 
year.  He  has  been  a director  of  the 
Broadcast  Educational  Association 


Larry  McIntyre  works  on 
television  commercials  carried  by 
CKCO  for  such  companies  as 
Pillers  Sausages  and  Delicatessens 
Ltd. 


Jim  St.  Marie  is  a member  of  a 
CBC  advisory  board  and  broadcasts 
horticultural  news  daily  for  CKGL 
96-7  FM  in  Kitchener.  Mike  Du 
Boulay  is  a member  of  the  Society 
of  Motion  Picture  Television  En- 
gineers (SMPTE),  the  Society  of 
Television  Lighting  Directo^^ 
(STLD)  and  the  Audio  Engineerif^B 
Society  (AES). 

Bob  Currie  is  also  a part-time 
employee  of  CKCO-TV  in 
television  operations. 

McIntyre  and  Parkhill  are  also 
members  of  the  Radio  and 
Television  News  Director  Associa- 
tion (RTNDA). 
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Comic  books,  games,  create  store’s  special  appeal 
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Harry  Kremer  and  some  of  Now  and  Then  books’  collectibles,  such  as  comics,  bubble-gum  cards, 
buttons  and  board  games. 


By  David  Hiller 

Initially,  Harry  Kremer  wasn’t 
sure  if  there  was  any  future  in  open- 
ing a store  that  specialized  in  comic 
books  and  science  fiction. 

The  year  was  1971,  and  17  years 
later.  Now  and  Then  Books  has  not 
only  survived  but  has  expanded. 

Kremer,  41,  said  the  store  was 
something  he  wanted  to  try  and  if  it 
didn’t  work  out,  he  would  have 
looked  for  work  elsewhere. 

The  first  location,  at  103  Queen  St. 
S.,  sold  mainly  comic  books  and 
science  fiction  items. 

He  said  that  as  stock  increased, 
lack  of  space  became  a major 
problem.  So  in  1982  he  rented  a 
larger  store  across  the  street  at  90 
Queen  St.  S. 

The  store  now  has  a bigger  inven- 
tory of  comic  books  as  well  as 
graphic  novels,  records,  movie 
posters,  bubble-gum  cards,  board 
games  and  role-model  games. 
(Role-model  games  such  as  Dun- 
geon and  Dragons  have  character 
types,  or  roles,  chosen  by  players  to 
play  on  areas  created  by  the 
players.) 

Interest  in  comics 

Kremer  said  the  store  pre-dated 
the  comic  book  boom  that  started  10 
years  ago. 

The  interest  in  comics,  he  said, 
hasn’t  faded  yet  There  are  now 
more  tides  than  ever. 

He  said  that  80  per  cent  of  comic 
books  are  sold  to  people  over  the 
age  of  18. 

“The  prices  of  some  comic  books 
have  gone  up  10  times,  if  not 
more.” 

Kremer  said  that  the  first  issue  of 
Spiderman  was  worth  $25  in  1971; 
it  now  sells  for  $800. 

Graphic  novels  are  a new  item  that 
have  become  the  focus  of  a censor- 
ship controversy. 

Artwbrk  is  used  to  present  adult 


stories  and  themes  using  high- 
quality  paper  and  binding.  People 
have  complained  that  violence  and 
sex  are  displayed  too  graphically. 

The  Batman  series.  The  Dark 
Knight,  was  one  of  the  first  graphic 
novels  to  gain  popularity. 

The  latest  big  seller  is  Iron  Man. 
This  is  the  first  graphic  novel  to 
have  artwork  done  by  computers. 

Cost  involved 

Kremer  said  that  a lot  of  kids  are 
picking  up  on  the  new  format  of 
graphic  novels. 

“At  $4.50  to  $4.75,  you  would 
think  that  it’ s a lot  of  money  but  kids 
don’t  mind  paying  for  quality.” 
Kremer  has  had  no  complaints 
regarding  graphic  novels.  He  points 
out  that  Coles  bookstores  now  sells 
them. 

“They’ve  (graphic  novels) 
reached  a level  where  titles  will  fall 
by  the  wayside  and  new  titles  will 
take  their  places  so  there  will  be  no 
expansion.” 

“There’s  only  so  much  money  to 
go  around.  If  there’s  too  much 
saturation,  they  just  won’t  sell.” 
Kremer  said  the  board  and  role- 
playing  games  are  popular  items 
that  sell  for  $20  to  $25.  Board 
games  range  from  historical  events 
to  Star  Trek.  The  most  popular  role- 
playing  game  is  still  Dungeons  and 
Dragons. 

Popularity 

When  the  popularity  of  a game  in- 
creases, new  accessories  and  sup- 
plements become  available.  Kremer 
said  that  Battletech  is  currently  the 
big  seller  in  board  games,  with  over 
25  extra  accessories  and  supple- 
ments. 

The  hottest  role-playing  game  is 
Teenage  Mutant  Ninja  Turtles. 

It  started  as  a comic  book,  then 
was  made  into  a game  and  last  year. 


five  cartoon  shows  were  released, 
with  more  in  the  series  planned  for 
this  year. 

Kremer  said  that  package  tie-ins 
work.  An  example  is  the  ALF  comic 
book  that  Marvel  Comics  made 
from  the  TV  show. 

“But,”  he  said,  “it  will  sell  only 
as  long  as  the  TV  show  lasts.  Once 
that  dies  out,  the  comic  book 
probably  won’t  stick  around  that 
much  longer.” 

Kremer  said  that  although  some 
printing  is  done  in  Canada,  com- 
panies in  the  United  States,  such  as 


Fasa  Company  (Battletech),  make 
most  of  the  games  and  comic  books. 

But  comic  books  still  are  the  main 
item  for  Now  and  Then  Books. 
Kremer  said  the  big  sellers  include 
Spiderman  and  The  X-Men. 

Sales 

Sales  of  comic  books,  he  said,  still 
pay  the  rent  but  there  can  be 
problems  with  tying  up  too  much 
money  in  inventory. 

“The  cheapest  new  comics  are 
about  a buck,  and  if  you  have  any 


kind  of  inventory,  it  adds  up 
astronomically.” 

Kremer  said  he  still  enjoys  the 
work  and  if  he  didn’t,  he  wouldn’t 
be  there  most  davs. 

“I  know  people  who  let  others  do 
the  work  for  them  because  they 
can’t  be  bothered  trying  to  keep 
their  hands  in  the  business.  To  them 
it’s  just  another  job. 

“I’m  satisfied,”  Kremer  said. 
“And  the  future  looks  pretty 
good.” 


Stamp  collecting  led  to  career 


By  Susan  Oxford 

Turning  a hobby  into  a full-time 
job  is  what  most  people  would  like, 
and  Harold  Beaupre  has  done  that 
with  his  hobby  in  philately. 

Beaupre  has  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  Waterloo,  except  for  a tour  of 
duty  in  Europe  during  the  Second 
World  War.  In  1927,  when  he  was 
nine,  inspired  by  his  brother’s  ex- 
ample of  interest  in  the  hobby  of 
philately  (collecting  stamps),  he 
began  to  collect  them. 

In  1940  Beaupre  enlisted  in  the  air 
force  and  went  overseas  to  France. 
Shot  down  in  1943,  he  crashed  into 
a house  and  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Germans.  He  spent  the  next  26 
months  in  prisoner-  of-war  (POW) 
camps,  mosdy  in  Poland.  He  was  in 
camp  Stalag  Luft  3 when  prisoners 
escaped.  (Their  escape  is  the  true 
story  the  movie.  The  Great  Escape, 
was  based  on.) 

“After  the  escape,  the  Germans 
picked  out  50  people  to  be  shot,” 
Beaupre  said.  “Finally,  my  camp 
was  liberated  by  the  British  at  the 
end  of  the  war.” 

Beaupre  then  returned  to  Water- 
loo and  joined  his  brother  in  a paint 
and  wallpaper  business.  During  a 
pre-Christmas  season,  they  began 


selling  toys.  One  of  the  toy  sales- 
men was  a stamp  collector  who 
rekindled  Beaupre’s  interest  in 
stamps.  Soon  he  was  packaging 
stamps  and  selling  them  in  the  toy 
department 

From  this  start,  Beaupre  became 
serious  about  stamps  and  began  to 
attend  stamp  shows.  He  bought  col- 
lections from  philatelists  and  built 
up  a business  from  his  hobby.  Now 
he  owns  Beaupre  Stamps  at  44  King 
St.  S.,  Waterloo,  that  sells  stamps 
and  collecting  supplies. 


“With  so  many  stamps  to 
choose  from  a collector 
can  have  a theme  to  his 
collection.”  — Beaupre 


Beaupre,  married  with  four 
children,  said  none  of  his  children 
has  an  interest  in  stamp  collecting. 
“That’s  too  bad,  but  what  can  I do 
about  it?  * * 

Beaupre  said  about  10,000  new 
stamps  are  issued  around  the  world 
each  year. 

“With  so  many  stamps  to  choose 
from,  a collector  can  have  a theme 
to  his  collection.  For  example,  you 
could  choose  stamps  with  pictures 
of  art,  cats,  buildings  or  famous 


people. 

“There  is  an  island  in  the  Carib- 
bean that  issued  Elvis  Presley 
stamps.  They  issued  the  stamps 
knowing  collectors  would  pay  big 
money  for  them.  They  came  in  sets 
and  cost  $30  to  $40,  and  they  sold 
fast.  I call  that  gouging  the  collec- 
tor. This  same  island  recently  issued 
stamps  with  a picture  of  Michael 
Jackson.” 

Since  1851,  Canada  has  issued 
1,200  new  stamps.  The  United 
States  issued  2,276  new  stamps  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  6,000. 

“Russian  stamps  are  great  tools 
for  propaganda.  There  are  pictures 
of  famous  people,  new  buildings  or 
factories,  military  shows  and  any- 
thing else  to  make  Russia  look 
good,”  Beaupre  said.  “Every  year 
Russia  issues  about  100  new  stamps 
and  five  or  10  souvenir  sheets.” 

Beaupre’s  philatelic  store  is  or- 
ganized like  a library,  with  binders 
full  of  collections  of  stamps  filling 
shelves  on  the  walls.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  wallpaper  bearing  pic- 
tures of  stamps.  There  are  counters 
with  books,  magnifying  glasses  and 
other  supplies  for  this  hobby. 

“I  have  one  million  stamps  in  the 
store,”  said  Beaupre.  “One  million 
cheap  stamps.” 
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Stamp  collector  extraordinaire,  Harold  Beaupre,  at  his 
Waterloo  store. 


Chinese  art 
brings  tranquility 


By  William  Waffle 

The  tranquility  of  Chinese  brush 
painting  attracted  students  to  a 
weekend  workshop  at  Homer  Wat- 
son House  from  June  10  through  12. 

Artist  Leo  Wong  taught  six  adult 
students  techniques  used  during  the 
Sung  Dynasty,  which  he  called  the 
‘ ‘Chinese  golden  time  in  painting,” 
between  the  eighth  and  12th  cen- 
turies AD. 

The  art  form  uses  animal-hair 
brushes,  paints  and  papers  from  the 
Far  East  to  depict  natural  subjects 
such  as  flowers. 

Anne  Jenkins,  who  attended  the 
workshop  and  is  assistant  curator  at 
Homer  Watson  House,  said  she  ad- 
mires the  tranquility  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  art.  She  found  this  par- 
ticular style  spontaneous  and  “very 
alive.” 

Another  student,  Barbara  Wrobel, 
who  researched  Chinese  brush 
painting  for  the  past  six  months  for 
her  own  interest,  said  it  is  a tradi- 
tional style,  much  different  from 
20th-century  Chinese  painting 
which  involves  ‘ ‘extravagant  use  of 
color  and  texture.” 

Some  of  the  painting  materials 
were  unusual.  Jenkins  said  although 
she  had  worked  in  an  art  supply 
store,  she  had  never  encountered 


gamboge,  one  of  the  paints  which 
Wong  supplied.  The  paint  is  the 
ground-up  sap  of  an  Oriental  plant, 
she  said. 

Among  other  materials,  the  stu- 
dents worked  with  rice  paper,  which 
student  Sheila  Bird  said  is  very  deli- 
cate. 

Wong  said  the  small  group  was 
ideal  because  he  could  give  each 
student  the  equivalent  of  a private 
lesson.  During  each  of  the  five  ses- 
sions over  the  weekend,  students 
chose  subjects  they  wished  to  paint 
and  discussed  their  work  with  him. 

‘ ‘Hopefully  they  can  develop  their 
own  personal  style,”  he  said.  Wong 
teaches  a course  in  Chinese  brush 
painting  for  the  fine  art  and  plastics 
program  at  Mohawk  College  in 
Hamilton.  Classes  are  three  hours  a 
week  over  10  weeks. 

He  said  students  who  attended  the 
weekend  workshop  received  the 
equivalent  of  about  half  a credit 
course.  But  the  workshop  was  more 
intense  because  of  its  small  size. 

Wong  tried  to  prepare  students  to 
work  on  their  skills  at  home,  and  in- 
troduced them  to  books  they  could 
read  on  Chinese  brush  painting.  He 
plans  to  hold  a workshop  at  Homer 
Watson  House  in  the  coming  fall  or 
spring. 

Helene  Thompson,  art  teacher  at 


Leo  Wong  discusses  watercolor  painting  with  Sheila  Bird  at  Homer  Watson  House  art  workshop. 


Wallaceburg  district  secondary 
school,  attended  the  workshop.  She 
said  she  took  a course  in  Sumi-e  art, 
another  Oriental  form,  two  years 
ago,  and  wanted  to  learn  other 
Chinese  painting  styles.  She  said 
she  found  Chinese  brush  painting 
“much  more  colorful.”  She  intends 
to  use  techniques  she  has  learned  in 
her  own  teaching. 

Another  student,  Linda  Risacher 
Copp,  is  a batik  artist.  She  said  she 
took  the  course  because  she 


“needed  some  cross-  pollination.” 
She  feels  what  she  learned  will  af- 
fect her  other  work. 

“I  think  it  is  very  stimulating  to 
use  materials  you  aren’t  used  to,” 
she  said. 

Dorothy  Shewan,  who  also  at- 
tended the  workshop,  said  she  had 
no  background  in  art,  but  decided  to 
take  the  class  because  Chinese 
brush  painting  fascinated  her  and 
she  loves  birds  and  flowers. 

Wong  said  people  with  no  or  little 


experience  in  art  are  welcome  to  at- 
tend his  workshops.  Someone  could 
enrol  in  the  next  workshop  although 
he  or  she  did  not  attend  the  first,  he 
added. 

Homer  Watson  House  will  offer 
other  art  workshops  this  summer. 

Marlene  Jofriet  will  teach  drawing 
and  painting  the  Doon  landscape 
Aug.  15  through  19;  and  Peter  Van- 
gils  will  teach  mono  painting  in 
“oils”  using  odorless  varsol,  Aug. 
27  and  28. 
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Batik  artist  Linda  Risacher  Copp  tries  her  hand  at  Chinese 
brush  painting  of  a purple  iris. 


Dorothy  Shewan  and  Anne  Jenkins  practise  brush  strokes  used  in  Oriental  art. 


Hanks  plays  big  kid 


By  David  Hiller 

How  do  you  you  spell  Rambo 
relief?  B-I-G! 

Big  is  the  latest  film  starring  Tom 
Hanks  (Splash,  The  Money  Pit, 
Dragnet)  and  it  shatters  the  Rambo- 
myth  that  the  higher  the  body  count 
is,  the  better  the  film. 

Initially,  I was  dubious  about  Big, 
after  the  string  of  bad  age-  transfor- 
mation movies  (Like  Father,  Like 
Son;  Vice  Versa;  18  Again)  but 
after  seeing  it,  I realized  that  the  best 
had  been  saved  for  last.  (Apparent- 
ly the  next  trend  is  twins,  with  the 
Midler/Tomlin  film  Big  Business 
and  Cronenberg’s  Twins  leading 
the  pack.) 

It  was  a unique  feeling  seeing  Big 
at  a preview  screening,  having 
heard  nothing  about  it  and  realizing 
very  soon  into  the  film  that  Big 
would  be  big.  (It  has  already  knock- 
ed Rambo  III  off  the  top  box  office 
position  in  America.) 

Josh  Baskin  (David  Moscow)  is  a 
J2  year  old  who  wants  to  do  every- 
Adng  that  a child  cannot  do. 

™At  a carnival,  he  makes  a wish  to 
an  unplugged  fortune-telling 
machine  and  wakes  up  the  next 
morning,  well,  big. 

Enter  Tom  Hanks  as  the  adult  ver- 
sion of  Baskin.  He  is  shocked,  con- 
fused, threatened  by  his  hysterical 
mother  (who  thinks  he  is  a kidnap- 


Movie review 


per)  and  he  finally  races  back  to  the 
carnival  to  take  his  wish  back. 

But  the  carnival  has  left. 

Baskin  then  confides  in  his  best 
friend  Billy  (Jared  Rushton)  and  the 
pair  head  for  New  York  City  to  try 
and  locate  the  carnival. 

In  the  big  city,  Baskin  gets  a job 
with  a toy  company  (if  only  inter- 
views were  that  simple)  and 
manages  to  enchant  the  company 
president  (Robert  Loggia)  and  a 
hardened  cynic  (Elizabeth  Perkins) 
with  his  innocence  and  charm. 

He  moves  up  through  the  com- 
pany ranks,  due  to  his  instincts  in 
picking  successful  toys.  It  is  then 
that  Baskin  has  to  decide  how  much 
the  rest  of  his  childhood  means  to 
him. 

Why  does  the  movie  work?  The 
story  is  not  merely  a role-reversal 
where  no  one  realizes  what’s  hap- 
pened, and  there  are  a few  cheap 
laughs  at  the  other  characters’  ex- 
pense (the  problem  with  the  other 
films). 

Big  is  the  story  of  someone  leav- 
ing town  for  an  epic  journey. 


Siege  at  mall 

Montreal  museum  exhibits  stuffed  zoo 


By  David  Hiller 

A siege  ofFairview  Park  Mall  by  over  100 
animals,  including  a lion,  a panther  and  a 
polar  bear  ended  peacefully  on  June  4. 

The  stuffed  animals  were  on  exhibit  from 
the  Jean  Louis  L’Ecuyer  Wildlife  Museum 
from  Montreal,  Quebec. 

L’Ecuyer  travels  across  Canada  with  his 
animals  for  education  and  public  awareness. 


The  animals  in  the  exhibit  were  all  posed 
in  realistic  positions. 

L’Ecuyer  gave  tours  in  English,  French 
and  Spanish  and  was  also  wired  for  sound  for 
the  hearing-impaired. 

During  the  exhibit’s  two-week  stay  at  the 
mall,  about  300  students  from  schools  in 
Kitchener,  Waterloo  and  Cambridge  toured 
the  exhibit. 
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A polar  bear  and  panther  from  the  L’Ecuryer  Wildlife  Museum  exhibit  ‘menace’  shoppers  at 
Fairway  Park  Mall. 


Tom  Hanks  stars  in  Big. 

In  his  quest,  Baskin  sees  the  world 
with  a child’s  clear  perception.  We 
share  in  his  discoveries  and  tempta- 
tions of  money,  success  and  love. 

And  between  the  laughs,  of  which 
there  are  many,  a subde  moral  of 
what  should  be  important  in  our 
lives  filters  through. 

Director  Penny  Marshall  and  Tom 
Hanks  have  made  a film  that  shows 
the  fullness  of  life  through  a child’s 
perspective. 

(The  classic  scene  of  Hanks  and 
Loggia  in  the  toy  store  doesn’t  hurt 
either.) 

Big  is  too  momentous  to  miss. 


BRT,  business  students 
win  top  awards 


By  Susan  Oxford 

A broadcasting  student  and  a 
business  student  won  the 
college’s  two  highest  awards 
at  the  20th  convocation 
(spring),  June  11. 

About  1 , 1 00  graduates  of  ap- 
plied  arts,  business,  health 
sciences,  technology  and  con- 
tinuing education  were 
honored  at  the  convocation, 
held  at  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter 
recreation  centre. 

The  Mastercraft  Award, 
recognizing  a student’s 
achievement  in  program-re- 
lated hand  skills,  went  to  Carol 
Ann  Whalen,  a graduate  of  the 
broadcasting--radio  and 
television  (BRT)  program. 
The  award  (established  by 
former  college  president,  Ken- 
neth E.  Hunter)  consists  of 
$250  and  a program  guild 
shield  with  the  winner’s  name 
inscribed  in  silver. 

Whalen’s  award-winning 
project  was  a half-hour 
television  drama  entitled  The 
Last  Quest  It  is  a story  of  a 
young  English  knight  and  his 
attempt  to  return  home  from 
the  Crusades.  The  videotape, 
set  in  the  12th  century,  was 
shot  at  14  locations  across 


Southern  Ontario.  There  were 
sword-fighting  scenes,  and 
period  costumes  were 
designed  for  the  project.  Stu- 
dents of  BRT  handled  all  tech- 
nical and  acting  aspects. 

The  other  award,  the  James 
W.  Church  Award,  was  given 
to  Marion  Mohaupt,  for 
scholastic  achievement,  con- 
cern for  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual and  making  a con- 
tribution to  society.  The  award 
consists  of  SI, 000  and  an  in- 
scribed guild  shield  related  to 
the  winner’s  program  of  study. 
The  award  was  established  in 
honor  of  the  founding  presi- 
dent of  Conestoga. 

Mohaupt  is  a graduate  of  the 
general  business  program. 
While  in  her  final  year  of 
study,  she  tutored  a learning- 
disabled  student.  While  study- 
ing, Mohaupt  also  cared  for 
her  mother,  who  was  in  the 
final  stages  of  cancer. 

The  convocation  address  was 
given  by  Larry  Zepf,  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  Zepf  Tech- 
nologies, Waterloo.  Zepf,  a 
graduate  of  one  of  the 
college’s  machining 
programs,  encouraged  stu- 
dents to  pursue  the 
entrepreneurial  spirit 
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Children  tap  and  dance  to  LaBamba  beat 


By  Kathy  Bonaldo 

About  180  participants  took  part 
in  the  Miss  Majorette  of  Canada 
baton  competition,  sponsored  by 
the  King  School  of  Baton  and 
Dance  May  28  and  May  29  at  the 
KennethE.  Hunter  recreation  centre 
of  Conestoga  College,  Doon  cam- 
pus. 

Sue  King,  owner  of  the  baton 
school  for  the  past  nine  years,  said 
any  sort  of  competition  helps 
youngsters  to  develop. 

It’s  not  only  a chance  for  com- 
petitors to  travel  to  different  cities, 
it’s  a chance  for  them  to  build  up 
their  confidence  level,  she  said. 

“Youngsters  also  learn  to  present 
themselves  in  front  of  an  audience. 
And  in  baton  and  dance  youngsters 
get  to  put  their  best  foot  forward.” 
King  said  baton  helps  youngsters 
to  develop  co-ordination  and  im- 
prove the  use  of  the  right  and  left 
hand. 

“If  a youngster  is  left-handed,  he 
or  she  will  learn  to  develop  his  or 
her  right  hand.  Or  if  the  arm  or  leg 
was  once  injured,  baton  will  help  to 
develop  the  muscles.” 

During  the  weekend  competition, 
King  said,  she  was  a little  disap- 
pointed about  the  lack  of  children 
who  showed  up  for  the  competi- 
tions. 


“So  many  of  the  children  had 
other  events  to  attend.  Some  were 
writing  baton  exams  while  others 
had  their  first  holy  communion.” 

She  said  she  would  have  been 
pleased  if  95  per  cent  of  her  students 
had  shown  up.  The  event  drew 
about  300  spectators. 

On  Saturday,  12-year-old  Tammy 
Brohman,  of  Kitchener,  won  the 
title  of  Canadian  Dance  Queen 
while  Tori  Young,  12,  of  Kitchener, 
was  named  Canadian  Tap  Dance 
Queen.  And  Kitchener’s  Marie 
Desaulnier,  12,  became  Canada’s 
Sports  Queen. 

Lisa  Hoffman,  18,ofMississagua, 
won  the  title  of  Miss  Majorette  of 
Canada. 

The  best  interview  award  and  pla- 
que was  given  to  Natasha  Gas. 

King  said  competitors  were  asked 
questions  about  their  country. 

“The  main  question  asked 
youngsters  was  what  athletes  were 
probably  thinking  about  during  the 
Olympic  Games.” 

The  winner  of  the  X-strut  was  1 1- 
year-old  Julie  Hamburger,  of 
Kitchener. 

The  trophy  for  the  best  Canadian 
Dance  and  Twirl  team  went  to  a 
seven-member  team  called  the 


Spirit  of  Cambridge.  Team  mem- 
bers were  dressed  in  bright  blue 
tights  and  tops  with  shiny,  silver 
belts. 

Second  place  in  the  same  category 
went  to  a junior  four-member  group 
called  the  Rideauettes,  of  Ottawa. 
The  group  wore  orange  tops,  blue 
tights  and  white  waistbands.  They 
danced  to  La  Bamba,  by  Ritchie 
Valens. 

In  the  juvenile  division  of  dance 
and  twirl,  the  Rideauettes  of  Ottawa 
won  first  place.  The  nine-member 
team  dressed  in  apple  red  costumes. 

Saturday’s  competition  was  a first 
for  The  Tiny  Tots,  of  Ottawa,  who 
won  second  prize  in  the  juvenile 
division.  The  five-member  team 
wore  hot  pink  tops  and  fluorescent 
green  tights. 

The  top  prize  for  the  most  out- 
standing novelty  group  went  to  an 
11-member  team,  of  Kitchener, 
called  the  Grapevines.  The  team 
performed  jazz  and  played  instru- 
ments. 

A group  called  Mony  Mony  won 
the  title  for  the  most  outstanding  tap 
dance  group.  The  team  danced  to 
rock  singer  Billy  Idol’s  version  of 
Mony  Mony. 

Admission  was  $2.50  for  adults 
and  75  cents  for  children. 
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The  Rideauettes  during  their  performance.  The  team  won  first  place 
in  the  juvenile  dance-and-twirl  competition  Saturday. 


Summer  camps  offered  at  rec  centre 


By  Kathy  Bonaldo 

Children  can  have  fun  getting 
physically  fit  this  summer  by 
participating  in  summer  camps 
and  activities  offered  by  the 
Kenneth  E.  Hunter  recreation 
centre  of  Conestoga  College, 
Doon  campus. 

A great  way  of  getting  fit,  ad- 
vises Elizabeth  Mask,  fitness 
consultant,  is  to  participate  in 
aerobics.  Lunch-hour  aerobic 
classes  are  held  at  the  centre 
daily. 

Children  can  stay  in  shape  by 
participating  in  power  skating. 
Session  run  from  July  4 to  July 
28  (registration  deadline  is  June 
17)  and  from  Aug.  2 to  Aug.  25 
(registration  deadline,  July  15.) 

The  course  is  designed  for 
hockey  and  ringette- players 
with  instruction  in  skating  tech- 


niques at  five  levels.  An  off-ice 
conditioning  program  will  be 
offered  as  an  extra-cost  option. 

Skaters  must  provide  skates, 
helmet  and  a hockey/ringette 
stick. 

The  cost  for  advanced  levels  of 
power  skating  is  $100  and  for 
elite  sessions,  $115.  The  Nor- 
thern Hockey  Group  will  con- 
duct the  second  annual  Cones- 
toga College  hockey  school 
during  the  weeks  of  Aug.  22  to 
26  and  Aug.  29  to  Sept.  2. 

Four  summer  fun  camps  for 
six-  to  10-year-olds  run  from 
July  4 to  July  15,  July  18  to  July 
29,  Aug.  2 to  Aug.  12  and  Aug. 
15  to  Aug.  26. 

Each  two- week  camp  is  super- 
vised and  offers  children  a range 
of  activities:  games,  sports,  arts, 
crafts  and  a trip  to  Canada’s 
Wonderland  or  Ontario  Place. 


Cost  per  camp  is  $99  per  child, 
$190  for  two  children,  or  $281 
for  three  children  from  the  same 
family  enrolled  in  the  same 
camp.  A summer  sports  camp 
for  10-  to  15-year-olds  will  also 
be  offered. 

The  two-week  camp  will  run 
from  July  4 to  July  15,  July  18 
toJuly29,  Aug.  2to  Aug.  12and 
Aug.  15  to  Aug.  26. 

The  sports  camp  includes  in- 
struction on  tennis,  volleyball, 
badminton  and  soccer.  Recrea- 
tional activities  include 
baseball,  swimming  and  fitness 
instruction. 

Cost  per  camp  is  $110  per 
child,  $210  for  two  children,  or 
$310  for  three  children  from  the 
same  family  enrolled  in  the 
same  camp. 

Registration  deadline  is  Mon- 
day, one  week  prior  to  a session. 
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The  Spirit  of  Cambridge  wins  first  prize  in  dance-and-twirl. 

I 


Jackie  Pimentel  practises. 


We  have  an  Etrog 


Bronze  ‘Pieton’  (The  Walker)  was  created  in  1974-76  by  Canadian, 
sculptor  Sorel  Etrog,  and  came  to  Conestoga  in  1979.  The 
$60,000  figure  faces  cafeteria  across  the  pond  at  Doon  campus. 


